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The Natural and Civil Hiftory of the French Dominions in North 
and South America, giving a particular Account of the Climate, 
Soil, Minerals, Animals, Vegetables, Manufaétures, Trade, 
Commerce, and Languages: Together with the Religion, Go- 
vernment, Genius, Character, Manners, and Cuftoms of the 
Indians and other Inhabitants. Illuftrated by Maps and Plans 
of the principal Places, colleéted from the beft Authorities, and 
engraved by T. Jefterys, Geographer to his Royal High- 
nefs the Prince of Wales. Folio. 11. 101. in Boards. 
Jefferys. 


S the title of this work is fufficiently particular, and 


the defign of it too popular to need any recommenda- 
tion to the notice of our Readers, its execution, only becomaes 
the more immediate object of ours. 


And here we could wifh, for the fake of the public, that 
the Author, or rather Compiler, of fo inftructive and enter- 
taining a performance, had been poflefled of a greater fhare 
of political and phyfical knowlege ; in both which we cannot 
help thinking him too often extremely wanting. 


This Hiftory confifting chiefly of extracts from the Fathers 
Charlevoix, Labat, Tertre, Le Pers, and other Romifh Mif- 
fionaries, we are particularly concerned to find, he has in- 
judicioufly preferved all thofe idle encomiums on the Je- 
juits and Priefts, and the difcipline of their Church, with which 
Vou. XXII. - thofe 
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thofe Writers have fo extravagantly interlarded their feveral 
relations. 


The remarks and obfervations alfo, occafionally introduced, 
onthe cuftoms and manners of the inhabitants of the feveral 
nations treated of, are feldom fuch as do honour to the good 
fenfe or judgment of either the Author or Compiler. Among 
the articles of Natural Hiftory, we find many particulars 
which a judicious Naturalift would have omitted ; fome, as 
abfolutely falfe or abfurd, and others, as not fufficiently afcer- 
tained. But, notwithftanding thefe errors, and the evident 
deficiency of literary and critical abilities, which the Writer 
labours under, his work affords a very confiderable fhare of 
information and amufement. ‘The Maps and Plans are parti- 
cularly well executed, and appear to have been laid down 
agreeably to the lateft difcoveries, and moft authentic furveys. 


Indeed the work feems to have been compiled chiefly with 
a view to recommend and illuftrate the faid Maps and Plans 
moft of which have been already offered feparately to the 
public *. 


As to the plan of this Hiftory, the whole is divided into 
two parts: the firft containing the defcription and hiftory of 
Canada and Louifiana: the fecond comprehending, in like 


* Thefe are eighteen in number, and are difpofed as under. 
In Part the firtt : 

A Map of Canada, with the North part of Louifiana. 

A Pian of the City and Fortifications of Quebec. 

A Plan of the Town and Fortifications of Montreal. 

A Map of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 

A Plan of the Town and Fortifications of Louifburg. 

A Plan of the River St. Laurence, from Sillery to the Falls of 
Montmorenci, with the Operations at the late Siege of Quebec. 

A general Map of North America. 

A Plan of New Orleans on the Miffiffippi. 


In | art the Second : 
A Map of the Welt-Indies. 


A Map of the Ifland of Hifpaniola. 

A Plan of Cape Francois, 

A Map of the Ifland of Guadaloupe. 

A Pian of Baffe-Terre, the Capital of Guadaloupe. 

A Map of the Ifland of Martinico. 

A Plan of the Town and Citadel of Fort Royal, with the Bay or 
Cul de Sue Royal. 


ws A Map of the Ifland of Grenada, with a Plan of the Town and 
ort. 


A Map of the Ifland and Colony of Cayenne. 
A Plan of the Town of Cayenne and Fort St. Michael. 
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manner, the hiftory and defcription of part of the iflands of 
St. Domingo, and St. Martin, as alfo of the iflands of St. 
Bartholomew, Guadaloupe, Martinico, La Grenade, and 
the ifland and colony of Cayenne. . 


The Writer’s method is, to give a general geographical de- 
fcription and natural hiftory of the large divitions of the feve- 
ral countries; and thence taking occafion to enter into a 
more particular account of the mott diftinguifhed places con- 
tained therein, deducing their hiftory from their firft difcove- 
ry by the Europeans to the prefent peried, and intermixing 
the relation with an account of the manners and cultoms of 
the inhabitants. 


Our Readers will eafily conceive, that a work of this nature 
cannot (as we have already obferved) be deftitute of enter- 
tainment ; for which reafon they will doubtlefs expect us to 
give fome extract, as a fpecimen of the performance. 


‘ Canada, (fays this Writer) in the Indian language, fignifies 
the Mouth of the Country; from Can, Mouth, and Ada, 
the Country. Under the name of Canada, the French would 
comprehend all that part of North America, fituated be- 
tween 40 and §5 degrees of North Latitude, and 42 and 75 
of Longitude Eaft from Ferro, including great part of New 


England, and New York, and almoft the whole of the 
province of Nova Scotia. 


[on cn we oi. 2) 


‘ Canada, according to the Englifh account, is bounded 
on the North by the Highlands, which feparate it from 
the country about Hudfon’s Bay, Labrador, or New Bri- 
tain, and the country. of the Efkimeaux, and the Chrifti- 
naux; on the Eaft, by the river St. Laurence; and on the 
South, by the Outawai river, the country of the Six Na- 
tions, and Louifiana; its limits towards the Weft extend- 
ing over countries and nations hitherto undifcovered. 


oe 2 ee ee 2. ee oe 2 


© The foil of this country is generally very fruitful; but 
the winter, for fix months of the year, is extremely fevere ; 
the fnow is always fix feet deep, and, what contributes to 
give the people of Europe a worfe notion of this country 
than it actually deferves, this feafon comes on juft before 
the fhips fet fail for France, and other places on this fide 
the Atlantic, and that fo fuddenly, that in two or three 
days the rivers are full of vaft fhoals of ice, all the beauties 
of Nature are hid, and the eye is pained with an univerfal 
whitenefs; there is no longer any difference between land 
and water, the trees are covered with ificles, which are even 
‘ dangerous to thofe that ftand under them; there is no more 
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¢ ftirring out of doors, without being wrapped up in fur ; and, 
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in fpite of this precaution, not a winter pafles without lofs 
of limbs by the benumbing cold; and though the weather 
is fomewhat milder when the wind gets into the South or 
Eait quarter, yet during that time there is always a prodi- 
gious fall of fnow, fo that you cannot fee ten paces before 
you. There blows fo piercing a weft wind, that it almoft 
peels the fkin off the face; in fhort, during this terrible 
feafon, which is attended with the pureft and fereneft tky 
imaginable, the cold is fo fharp and intenfe, that even the 
bears dare not ftir out of their dens. 


¢ In return for fo many inconveniencies, there is fuch an 
amazing abundance of game, mutton, poultry, beef, and 
fifh of all forts, that one almoft regrets the return of the 
fpring, which, after along delay, begins to appear towards 
May, and which is fo much the more charming as it fuc- 
ceeds to a very fevere feafon. Add to this the heat of their 
fummer in this country, which enables them to reap their 
crops in fourmonths from the fowing of the feed; and the 
mildnefs of the autumn, during which there isa moft beau- 
tiful and uninterrupted ferenity, fuch as is rarely feen in the 
fineft parts of Europe, fo that one cannot wonder the 
Canadians fhould even prefer this country to that of Old 
France, 


© The long continuance of the fnow upon the ground ; the 
great number of mountains, forefts, rivers, and lakes, and 
the natural humidity of the foil; together with the vaft 
quantity of iceon the Northern Ocean ; and the high fitua- 
tion of the lands in this tract, are probably the caufes of 
this exceffive feverity of the weather, during this feafon, in 
Canada, though under the fame climates with the moft 
temperate provinces of Europe. It has been obferved, that, 
for the four years laft paft, the winters have gradually abate 
ed of their feverity, and probably the weather here will con- 
tinue to grow milder, in proportion as the country is cleare 
ed of its vaft quantity of woods, and as it begins to be cul 
tivated, drained, and peopled. ‘There is a chain of moun- 
tains running Eaft and Weft, more than four hundred 
leagues, from Tadoufac as far as Lake Superior, which is 
probably the caufe of fuch extraordinary quantities of fnow 
as fall in this country. 


¢ Corn thrives to admiration in thofe grounds that have 
€ been cleared; but fuch fruits as require any great degree of 
© heat, feldom fucceed here, probably becaufe nipped by the 
© froft. There are great numbers of wild vines; greens of 
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all forts come to great perfection ; the lakes are well ftored 
with fifth, and their banks are almoft covered with water- 
fowl, and other game, befides beavers, martins, fables, 
&c. not to mention an infinity of other birds and qua- 
drupedes, which abound in this country. 


ce ef ef A A 


‘ The conftant ferenity of the air in this province, where 
it feldom or never rains, renders it extremely wholefome to 
European conftitutions ; and an Author of credit affures 
us, that he knew upwards of fixty French, and thofe of 
very delicate complexions, and but indifferently provided 
with wholefome food, befides inconceivable other hardfhips 
and inconveniences they had to undergo, during a refidence 
of fixteen years among the Hurons, all furviving after fo 
long and wearifome a term; a circumftance which {fuffici- 
ently proves the falubrity of the climate. 


, ee ee ee oo | 


¢ Befides the great plenty of ftags, elks, bears, foxes, mar- 
tins, goats, wolves, wild fowl, and other game, with which, 
as I have obferved this country abounds, the meadow 
grounds, which are all plentifully watered, yield excellent 
grafs, and feed great herds of large and {mall cattle; and 
lands in tillage produce the moft plentiful crops. The 
mountains abound with mines of coal, and are not defti- 
tute of filver, iron, and other minerals, though not work- 
ed, or at leaft with any great advantage ; and the marfhy 
grounds, which are a great part of this country, fwarm 
with beavers, otters, and other amphibious animals.’ 
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After this concife defcription of the country and climate of 
Canada in general, the Writer enters on a more particular 
one, of its feveral parts and dependencies; which reaps not a 
little advantage from two large and apparently exact plans of 
the towns and fortifications of Quebec and Montreal. 


With refpect to the cuftoms and manners of the Indians of 
Canada, our Author copies aloft ajl he has to fay on this 
fubjeét from Charlevoix; it were pity, however, that, in- 
ftead of giving into even worfe abfurdities than Charlevoix’s, 
he did not confine his relation more clofely to what that Au- 
thor has aflerted on hisown knowlege; as many paflages we 
meet with, bear too much the air of extravagance and im- 
poffibility, to gain credit even among the moft credulous. 


From the beft accounts, however, we may venture to con- 
fide in what is related of theirlanguage, religion; and man- 
ner of living in general; nor is it much to be wondered at, 
that fome Travellers, affecting the marvellous, fhould exag- 
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gerate the particular cuftoms or ceremonies ufed on extraor- 
dinary occalions, when even thofe practifed in common might 


juftly appear extraordinary enough to perfons accuitomed only 
to thofe of Europe. 


'n many particulars, neverthelefs, of domeftic cuftoms and 
polity, we do not find thefe reputed Savages far behind the 
mott civilized nations. ‘ The ftate of marriage, we are told, 
¢ is generally held facred and inviolable in this country, and 

concubinage, or marriages contracted for a certain {pace of 
time only, are commonly held as tranfereffions againft good 
order and found policy. A hufband who fhould abandon 
his wife, muft expect many ill offices from her relations ; 
and a wife who fhould abfent herfelf from her hufband, 


‘ 
4 
4 
. 
< 
¢ muft be content to endure much more of the fame fort of 
© treatment. 
¢ Amongft the Miamis it is cuftomary for the hufband to 
cut off the nofe of a wife that elopes from him; but with 
the Hurons and {roquois the married couple may quit the 
fociety of each other by mutual confent. This is done 
without any noife, and the feparated parties are at liberty 
to contract new engagements, ‘Their reafon for this con- 
du& generally is, what one of them faid one day to a Miffi- 
onary, ** My wife and I cannot agree together; my neigh- 
bour is exactly in the fame fituation; we have changed 
wives, and now we are all four content. What can be 
more reafonable than to make one another mutually happy, 
efpecially when it can be done at fo little expence, and 
without the leaft detriment to any one?” This cuftom is, 
‘ however, regarded both as an abufe and a novelty ; which 
¢ Jaft it certainly is, at leaft among the Iroquois. 


¢ 
a 
4 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
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‘ But the great difturber of domeftic peace amongft the 
€ Indians of Canada is jealoufy, which commonly rages a- 
¢ mongft both parties alike. “The Iroquois, however, ufed 
© to boaft, that they are free from this evil ; but, befides that 
* fomewhat of this fort is infeparable from human nature, if 
© both parties happen to love each other, thofe who have fre- 
* quented their company aflure us, that they are no lefs fub- 
¢ ject to this paffion than the reft of their countrymen on the 
* fame continent. When a woman difcovers that her huf- 
* band entertains any liking to another, the rival muft’ be 
¢ very much upon her guard, and the rather as the hufband 
* who is guilty of this act of infidelity, dares not ftir in her 
* defence or protection. .A hufband who fhould ufe his wife 
€ ill on that account, would incur eternal infamy. 


« The 
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© The parents fettle all marriages between themfelves, the 
parties never appearing in them, but abandoning themfelves 
blindly to the will of thofe on whom they depend. No- 
thing is, however, concluded without their confent, though 
this be a mere piece of formality. The firft advances are 
made by the matrons; but it is never known that the friends 
of the future bride make any overtures. If a young wo- 
man has ftood long in the market, it is not unufual for the 
relations to try what they can do to get her a man. But 
this muft be done under-hand, and with a great deal of 
cunning and addrefs to cover their defign. In fome parts, 
the girls are never forced to marry, and are permitted to 
make as many eflays of marriage as they think proper, 
previous to a ftate which the ceremony, they think, ferves 
only to render the more infupportable. 


‘ The behaviour of the young folks during the courtfhip, 
or rather the bargain, is for the moft part extremely mo- 
deft, though the fame, it feems, cannot be faid in praife 
of ancient times. There is one circumftance related by 
good Authors, which Charlevoix, who fhould be a judge 
of what men are capable in point of continency, thinks 
abfolutely impoffible, which is, that in feveral places the 
new-married couple cohabit a whole year without knowin 
each other, fo that a woman with child in the firft year of 
her marriage, would be looked upon as a perfon who had 
loft her character; and juftly, becaufe, fay they, perfons 
fhould marry out of friendfhip, and not to fatisfy their paf- 
fions. Hence Platonic love feems not confined to our con- 
tinent, and thofe pure flames of that refined and celeftial 
paflion, which is, however, much more talked of every 
where than felt, make themfelves perceived, even among 
the Savage Philofophers of America. We will not enter 
into the detail, which, as that good father, to whom I owe 
this particular, thinks, rather weakens than augments the 
probability of what is here affirmed. After what has been 
faid, we ought to be lefs fcrupulous in believing what is 
related of the behaviour of the young couple during their 
abode in thofe places, where they are permitted to converfe 
together in private. For tho’ cuftom allows them much 
fecret familiarity, yet in thofe habitations where modefty is 
expofed to the greateft dangers, and ever under the covert 
of the night, it is pretended that nothing ever pafles that 
is capable of wounding the chafteft imagination.’ 


Thefe people alfo, like the modern fafhionable Europeans, 


are faid to be fo fond of gaming, as to {pend whole days and 
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nights at it, and often times to continue playing till they have 
{tripped themfelves quite naked, and have nothing left to 
lofe. ; 


Nor do the younger part of both fexes feem to be inferior 
to thofe of Europe, in the addrefs and arts of intrigue. * It 
is the cuftom,’ we are told, ¢ to fet up toward night, in 
the middle of fome great cabin, a number of pofts, placed 
in acircular form, by way of orcheftra; in the midft of 
which are placed the muficians, or players on inftruments., 
On each poft is placed a packet of down, amongft which 
are fome of all forts of colours. ‘The youth of both fexes 
dance round thofe pofts; the girls with packets of down 
of the colour they fancy moft. One of the young men ad- 
vances, from time to time, to lay hold of a packet of that 
colour which is moft agreeable to his miftrefs, and placing 
it on her head, dances round her, intimating, by figns, 
fome place of meeting, where he would be glad to fee her. 
The dance ended, the feaft begins, and lafts the whole 
day. In the evening* every one retires, when the girls, 
in {pite of the vigilance of their mothers, find a way to the 
$. place of affignation.’ 
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In the hiftory of the difcovery and fettlement of this colo- 
ny, with the fubfequent tranfactions, this Writer is very con- 
cifé: he finds occafion, neverthelefs, to introduce Charle- 
voix’s defcription of the earthquake that happened there in 
the year 1663, without omitting any of thofe imaginary cir- 
cumftances which were faid to attend it, and were calculated 
only to ferve the purpofe of the Miffionaries, in operating on 
the minds of the weak and credulous Indians. 


The attempts of the Englifh to reduce Quebec and Cape 
Breton, as well thofe in which they failed as where they 
fucceeded, are, however, fufficiently particularized; and, 
tho’ every News-paper and Magazine has of late been {welled 
with narratives of the fame circumftances, thefe make no in- 
confiderable part of the prefent performance. , 


Of the French fettlement of Lovifiana, a ftill more brief 
account, in every refpect, 1s given; which our Author fums 
up with acquainting the Reader, ¢ That it abounds in grain, 


* The dance is at firft faid not to begin till toward night, and yet 
here it is pretended to aft the whole day, and the company to retire 
In the even ng. How does our Compiler reconcile this? We are 
afraid he has not attended to the fenfe of his Authors. This may 
ferve as one inflance, among a great number of fuch inaccuracies 
and jpconfiflencies in this Writer. 
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s cattle, and rich commodities, which the many ftreams wa 
‘ tering the country, and falling 1 into the great river Miffiffipa, 
¢ render ftill more valuable. We cannot fubfcribe, how- 
ever, to what is farther added, viz. * ‘hat no part of the 
¢ world feems more happily adapted to fecond the operations, 
‘ and improve the glory of a maritime power, than this pro- 
¢ vince of America.’ 


In the fecond divifion of this work, we find the hiftorical 
part more copious, and in general more interefting than that 
of the former. The various revolutions which the iflands, 
of which it treats, have undergone fince their firft difcovery, 

afford ample matter for a diverfity of entertainment. 


It is impoffible for us to felect many out of thofe curious 
particulars which are interfperfed throughout this part of the 
volume: The following account of the Buccaneers of St. 
Domingo, however, we cannot pafs over, without prefenting 
it to the perufal of our Readers; as it is probably as juft ‘and 

concife as any relation we have, of that fingular body of 
Out-laws. 


‘ ‘The Buccaneers beftowed the name of Boucans, from 
whence they took their own, on fome little {pots of clear- 
ed ground, large enough for drying their fkins, and erect 
ing ‘fome houfes for buccanning their meat, with fome huts, 
which they called Ajoupas, a word they borrowed from the 
Spaniards, and the Spaniards from the Haitians. Thefe 
huts were a bare defence againit fun and rain, being on all 
fides open to the wind, whofe refrefhing gales were very 
agreeable to the inhabitants. As the adventurers had nei- 
ther wife nor child, they aflociated by pairs, and mutually 
rendered each other all the fervice a mafter could reafona- 
bly expect from a fervant, living together in fo perfect a 
community, that the furvivor always fucceeded his partner, 
This uniting, or knitting, in fellowfhip they called S’ema- 
teloter [infailoring], and each other Matelot [failor], 
whence is derived, at leaft in fome parts of the French do- 
minions, the cuftom of giving the name Matelotage [fai- 
‘ lorage], to any kind of fociety formed by private “perfons 
‘ for their mutual advantage. They behaved to each other 
‘ with the greateft juftice and opennefs of heart ; it would 
have been a crime to keep any thing under lock and key, 
but on the other hand, the leaft pilfering was unpardon- 
able, and punifhed with expulfion from the community. 
And indeed there could be no great temptation to fteal, 
when it was reckoned a point of honour never to refufe a 
neighbour what he wanted ; and where there was fo little 


property, it was impoffible there fhould be many — 
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If any happened, the common friends of the parties at va- 
riance interfered, and foon put an end to the difference. 
[This feems in part a defcription of the Golden Age, and 
proves the truth of the proverb, THERE 1s HoNnEsty 
AMONG THIEVEs. | 


© As to laws, the Buccaneers acknowleged none but an 
odd jumble of conventions made between themfelves, which, 
however, they regarded as the fovereign rule. They fi- 
lenced all objections by coolly anfwering, that it was not 
the cuftom of the Coaft; and grounded their right of pro- 
ceeding in fuch a cafe, on their baptifm under the Tropic, 
which freed them, in their opinion, from all obligations 
antecedent to this marine ceremony. ‘They were under 
very little fubjection to the Governor of Tortuga, and 
were fatisfied with rendering him, from time totime, fome 
~ homage. They had, in a manner, entirely fhaken 
off the yoke of religion, and thought they did a great deal, 
in not wholly forgetting the God of their fathers. We 
are furprized to meet with nations, among whom it is a 
dificult matter to difcover any traces of a religious wor- 
fhip: and yet it is certain, that had the Buccaneers of St. 
Domingo been perpetuated on the fame. footing they fub- 
fifted at this time, the third or fourth generation of them 
would have as little religion as the Caffres and Hotten- 
tots of Africa, or the Topinambous and Cannibals of A- 
merica. 


© They even laid afide their furnames; and aflumed nick- 
names, or martial names, moft of which have continued 
in their families to this day. Many, however, on their 
marrying, which feldom happened till they turned Planters, 
took care to have their real furnames inferted in the mar- 
riage contract; and this practice gave occafion to a pro- 
verb, ftill current in the French Antilles, 4 man is not to 
be known till he takes a wife. 


‘ They wore nothing but a filthy greafy fhirt, dyed with 
the blood of the animals they killed, a pair of trowfers ftill 
more nafty, a thong of leather for a belt, to which they 
hung a cafe containing fome Dutch knives, and a kind of 
very fhort fabre, called Manchette ; a hat without a brim, 
but a little fap on the front to take hold of it by; and 
fhoes of hogfkin all of a piece. Their guns were four 
feet and a half in the barrel, and of a bore to carry balls 
of an ounce. Every one had contrac fervants, more or 
fewer according to his abilities, and a pack of twenty 
er thirty dogs, among which there was always a couple af 
‘ beagles, 
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beagles. ‘Their chief employment at firft was ox-hunting’; 
and if at any time they chafed a wild hog, it was rather 
for paftime, and to make provifion for a feaft, than for any 
other advantage. But in procefs of time, fome of them 
betook themfelves entirely to hunting of hogs, whofe flefh 
they buccanned in the following manner : 


‘ Firft, they cut the flefla into long pieces an inch and a 
half thick, and fprinkled them with falt, which they rubbed 
off after twenty-four hours. Then they dried thefe pieces 
in ftoves, over a fire made of the fkin and bones of the 
beaft, till they grew as hard as a board, and of a deep brown 
colour. Pork prepared in this manner will keep in cafks a 
twelvemonth and longer; and when fteeped but a little 
while in luke-warm water, become plump and rofy, and 
yield moreover a moft grateful {mell, either broiled or boiled, 
or otherwife drefled, enough to tempt the moft languid ap- 
petite, and pleafe the moft delicate palate. Thhofe who 


hunt the wild boar, have of late been called fimply 
Hunters. 


‘ In hunting, they fet out at day-break, preceded by their 
beagles, and followed by their fervants, with the reft of 
their dogs. ‘The beagles often led their mafters, who ven- 
tured to follow them, through moft dreadful roads. As 
foon as they had roufed the game, the reft of the dogs 
{truck up, and furrounded the beaft, ftopping it, and keep- 
ing a conftant barking tillthe Buccaneer could approach to 
foot it, in which he commonly aimed at the pit of the 
breaft, and as foon as the beaft was down, he ham-ftrung 
it, to prevent its rifing again. It has fometimes happened 
that the creature, not wounded enough to fall to the ground, 
has run furioufly at his purfuer, and rippedhim open. But 
in general the | aaa feldom miffed his aim, and when 
he did. was nimble enough to get up the tree behind which 
he had the precaution to place himfelf. What is more, 
fome of them have been feen to overtake the beaft in chace, 


and ham-ftring him with all the dexterity and difpatch 
imaginable, 


© As foon as the prey was half fkinned, the Mafter cut 
out a large bone, and fucked the marrow for breakfaft. 
The reft he left to his fervants, one of whom always re- 
mained behind to finifh the fkinning, and bring the fkin, 
with a choice peice of meat for the huntfmen’s dinner. 
They then continued the chace, till they had killed as ma- 
ny beafts as there were heads inthe company. ‘The mafter 
was the laft to return to the Boucan, loaded like the reft 
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with a fkin and a piece of meat. Here the Buccaneers 
found their tables ready, for every one had his feparate 
table, which was the firft thing, any way fit for the pur- 
pofe, that came to hand, a ftone, the trunk of a tree, and 
the like. No table-cloth, no napkin, no wine, appeared; 
bread, potatoes, and bananas, were not wanting, if they 
came in their way; otherwife the fat and lean of the game, 
taken alternately, ferved to fupply their place. A little 
pimento, and the fqueeze of an orange, their only fauce; 
contentment, peace of mind, a good appetite, and abun- 
dance of mirth, made every thing agreeable. Thus they 
lived, and fpent their time, till they had compleated the 
number of hides for which they had agreed with the Mer- 
chants, which done, they carried them to Tortuga, or 
fome port of the great ifland. 


© As the Buccaneers ufed much exercife, and fed only on 
frefh meat, they generally enjoyed a good ftate of health. 
They were, indeed, fubject to fevers, but either fuch as 
lafted only a day, and left no fenfible impreffion the day 
following, or little flow fevers, which did not hinder them 
from action, and were of courfe fo little regarded, that it 
was ufual with the patient, when afked how he did, to an- 
fwer ‘* Very well, nothing ails me but the fever.” It 
was impoflible, however, to prevent their wafting away in 
time, under a climate, to whofe intemperature they had 
not been early enough inured, and to fupport befides, for 
many years, fo hard and laborious a way of living. Hence 
the moft confiderate among them, after they had got mo- 
ney enough to commence houfekeepers, relinquifhed it. 
The reft foon fpent the fruits of their fatigues, in taverns 
and tippling-houfes; and many had fo habituated them- 
felves to this kind of life, as to become incapable of any 
other. Nay, there have been inftances of young men who 
have perfifted in this painful and dangerous profeffion, in 
which they had at firft embarked, merely through a prin- 
ciple of libertinifm, rather than return to France, and take 
poffeffion of the moft plentiful fortunes. 


‘ The principal places of aflembly, or Boucans, as they 
called them, of thefe people, were at the Peninfula of Sa- 
vana, a little ifland in the center of the bay of Samana, 
Port Margot, la Savane Brule, or the Burnt Savanna, 
near the Gonaives, the Embarcadero of Mirbalet, and the 
bottom of the bay of ifle Avache, from whence they made 


* excurfions to the gates of the Spanifh fettlements. 
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s Such then were the Buccaneers of St. Domingo, and 
‘ fuch their fituation, when the Spaniards undertook to ex- 
‘ tirpate them,’ 


As every thing relating to Guadaloupe is become at this 
time peculiarly interefting, we doubt not that the Readers of 
this Hiftory will perufe, with particular curiofity, the rela- 
tion of the various revolutions to which this ifland has been 
fubjeGted, by the avarice, cruelty, and injuftice of the feve- 
ral Governors of that and the neighbouring ifles. 


One cannot read the following relation, among many 
ethers, of the fame kind, without conceiving the utmoft indig- 
nation at the characters of men, worfe than the Savages they 
were fo follicitous to deftroy. 


In the year 1636, when the Colony of Guadaloupe was 
in its earlieft infancy, and but in a low, diftrefled condition, 
one d’ Olive being Governor of the ifland, formed a projeé 
of making war onthe friendly natives, in hopes to better the 
circumftances of the Colonifts, by plundering thofe poor 
people of their AZanioc, and other provifions ; and, indeed, 
determining to deftroy them all. ‘ He therefore,’ fays our 
Author, * loft no time, but forming the minds of the 
‘few people that remained to his purpofe, he began to 
« make war upon the Savages, January 26, 1636, by or- 
‘ dering fome of them, who appeared in a canoe making 
‘ for the fort, to be cut to pieces the moment they land- 
‘ed; but they providentially fteered another courfe. Some 
‘of thefe poor wretches, deftined for flaughter, having 
‘ carried off fome cotton from the Cul-de-Sac, to which 
‘ perhaps they had been enticed by fome of d’Olive’s wicked 
* emiflaries, tho’ they had left in the room of it a hog, and 
© fome fruit, really more in value, it was thought a fufficient 
‘ motive for commencing hoftilities. By precaution, how- 
‘ ever, one Fontaine was difpatched, with fifteen ftout fol- 
‘ diers, to make a tour round the ifland, and bring off by 
‘ fair means a few French, who had for two or three months 
* paft fojourned among. the Savages. Thefe poor people, 
* fufpeéting nothing, received Fontaine and his men with 
* great fatisfaction, regaled them in the beft manner they 
© could, reftored their uy? ea to them, and warned 
« 

6 
o 


them that a fmall Englifh veflel had landed fome men upon 


the ifland, who had vifited them, and propofed an alliance 
againft the French; that they had openly rejected their 
lith were now gone up the 

entaine made fo good ufe of 
* this 


Overtures; and that the Eng 
* country in fearch of game. 
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‘ this intelligence, that he took the Englifh veflel, and 
brought her to Fort St. Peter. . 
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¢ Three days after this action d’Olive, with fome defpe- 
radoes inured to villany, embarked to vifit the habitations 
of the Savages in that part of the ifland where now ftands 
Fort Royal, reporting that they were going in fearch of a 
more convenient fpot than that which they at prefent oc- 
cupied. The Savages, having by fome means or other been 
advertifed of their cruel intention, had abandoned the place, 
carried off their provifions, and fet fire to their huts; fo 
that when d’Olive landed, he found only an old man, aged 
66, named Yance, with two of his fons, and’ two other 
young men, who had not time to make their efcape. Thefe 
people, when they faw the French approach, made all pof- 
fible figns of fubmiffion, crying out, France, no angry with 


us; and, being aflured no hurt was defigned them, they . 


furrendered at difcretion. 


¢ D’Olive now changed both his looks and difcourfe, and 
with a ftern countenance, called the old man Villain and 
Traitor; accufing him of confpiring with other natives 
again{t the colony, and agreeing to cut all the throats of 
the French. The poor man denied the charge, with all 
the opennefs and honeft affurance that always accompanies 
truth; declaring, at the fame time, that he and all his 
countrymen were fo ftrongly attached to the French, that 
they would leave nothing undone to ferve them. But d’O- 
live, taking a watch out of his pocket, fhewed it to him, 
telling him it was the Devil of France, and that he had 
been aflured by him of what he had now affirmed. The 
Indian, aftonifhed at the noife and motion of this little 
machine, which he really fuppofed a fpirit, and the author 
of the calumny, exclaimed againft it with ftrong invectives 
and refentment, declaring it to be an impoftor and a liar, 
and {wearing folemnly, that neither he nor any of his coun- 
trymen, had conceived the leaft defign againft the French. 
To confirm the truth of his afleveration, they commanded 
him to order the women, who were in fight, to come in 
and furrender; to which he readily confented, giving a 
commiffion for that purpofe to one of his fons; but the 


¢ young man, inftead of returning, took his flight with the 
* women, 


‘ This fo enraged d’Olive, that dragging Yance and his 
€ other fon into the fhallop, they killed the young man with 
€ their poiniards, in fightof the unhappy father, whom they 
4 ‘afterwards 
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‘ afterwards ftabbed in feveral parts of the body, and then 
¢ flung him into the fea, where, being of a robuft conftitu- 
‘ tion, he kept himfelf up for fome time by fwimming, in- 
‘ treating them with tears, and the moft pitious cries, to fave 
‘ his life; but in vain, for thefe mercilefs villains knocked him 
¢ on the head with their oars. “The two other young men they 
‘ preferved alive, only till they fhould guide them to the retreat 
‘ of the women, in the way to which one of them took an op- 
‘ portunity of leaping from a precipice, and tho’ he was much 
‘ bruifed, made a fhift to travel five leagues to the women 
< and his comrades, whom he informed of the approach and 
‘ infatiate cruelty of the French. On this they hattily re- 
‘ tired farther up the country, having firft grubbed up all the 
¢ manioc, and other provifions in the ground, in fuch a man- 
‘ ner, that when thefe bloody villains arrived here, they trod 
‘ upon the relief which they fought, without knowing it fo 
‘near. The other Savage, whom they had preferved alive 
‘ to be their guide, having found an opportunity of efcaping 


‘in the night, they were forced to return without their 
¢ errand.’ | 


Nor was the cruelty of.thefe tyrannical Governors exer- 
cifed only on the innocent natives: their own countrymer 
felt equally the effects of their villainy, when daring to op- 
pofe their inhuman or illegal meafures. ‘The adventure of 
two brave Frenchmen, who oppofed the rebellion of Poincy, 
Lieutenant-General of the iflands, affords fo noble an inftance 
of difinterefted and manly friendfhip, that we cannot refift 
the temptation of inferting it here. 


The Captains Fontaine and Camo, finding themfelves un- 
able to oppofe the fuperior force of the rebels, and that their 
caufe was irreparably loft, betook themfelves to the woods, 
‘ where they were reduced to fuffer the moft cruel feverities 
‘ of thirft and hunger. One of their Negroes, who was 
‘ tracked in carrying them victuals, was almoft whipped to 
‘ death, fo make him confefs where his Mafter lay hid; no 
‘ artifice, “perfuafion, threat, or cruelty availing, they cut 
‘ off all his toes, to difable him from walking. Thefe two 
‘ unhappy foldiers, deprived of their faithful flaves, cut off 
‘ from fubfiftence, and left without even hope, one of them 
* moreover afflicted with a dropfy, determined to make tothe 
‘ fea-fide in the middle of the night, and la Fontaine un- 
* dertook to fwim to the firft fhip, and implore fuccour. 
* They reached the beach in fafety; and, a veffel lying at 
* anchor within fight, Fontaine plunged, and foon reached 
* her, and was hauled on board by means of a rope hung out 
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to him for that purpofe. But how was he agreeably fer. 
“prized to find in the perfon of the Captain, an honeft 
«Fleming, who was his intimate friend, and’ who aflured 
him of protection, though ten thoufand weight of tobaecg 
was bid by Poincy for his head, and as much more for that 
of his companion. “This generous offer of the Captain 
was nobly refuted by Fontaine, unlefs his friend was alf 
included. And the Captain beginning to expoftulate on 
the unreafonablenefs of running this double danger, Fon- 
taine refolutely prepared to plunge into the deep, and fhare 
the fute of his now forlorn companion. Seeing him thus 
bent, the honeft Skipper ordered out his boat, and rowing 
afhore, took up the helplefs Camo, whofe difeafe augment. 
ed his other misfortunes, and brought him on board. Next 
day, going to the Governor, he made fome pretence of 
urgent bufinefs at St. Euftatia, and in a few hours after 
weighed anchor for that ifland, where he fafely landed his 
freight; who foon found their way to France, and were 
received, together with their complaints, at Court, and 
gratified for the prefent each with a confiderable funy of 
money. What crowns the whole, and {till more fignally 
marks the hand of Divine Providence in the conduét of 
this affair, is, that though the Fleming by this ftep ha 
zarded the lofing confiderable effeéts which he had left be- 
hind him at St. Chriftopher’s, while thus laudably employ- 
ed, he found nothing diminifhed; the affair, very proba- 
bly, remaining a fecret to Poincy, who, in that cate would 
certainly not have {pared him.’ 


Our Author’s defcription and account of the Ifland and 
Colony of Cayenne, is taken almoft entirely from the Me- 
moirs of Milhau; and affords a number of curious and if- 
terefting particulars. But, having already extended ouf af- 
ticle to a confiderable length, we muft here lay afide this 
performance, left we fhould be found to have trefpaffed too 


far on our plan. 
K-n-k 





Sermons on various important Subjefts. By the late Reverend 
ac Newm: ohh so M 
Mr. Thomas Newman. Publifhed from the Author’s Ma- 
nufcript, and by his particular Direction. 8vo. 2 vols. 
ros. Noon, &c. 


E have read thefe Sermons with pleafure, and would 
recommend them to the perufal of every well-di- 

pofed Chriftian. ‘The Author’s language, indeed, is far from 
' being 
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being elegant; ‘nor is*there any thing peculiarly ftriking or 


animated in his fentiments or manner; but his Difcourfes-are 
ferious, folid, and, for the moft part, judicious. The fubjects 
of them are not points of doubtful difputation, or nice and Cu- 
rious fpeculations in religion, but plain praétical doctrines, of 
the utmoft importance to the happinefs of ‘every rational. Being, 
treated with great earneftnefs and perfpicuity, by one who ap- 
pears to have felt their force and influence, and to have had a 
deep, habitual fenfe of their value and importance. 


All the Sermons of the firft volume are upon Happinefs. 
The Author fhews, that the great defign of the Creator was, 
the happinefs of the Creature; which confifts not in a life of 
pleafure, nor in worldly abundance, but flows from the ftate 
of the mind, from good affeétions, from agrecable reflections, 
and from pleafing profpedcts. 


The Sermons of the fecond volume are upon the following 
fubjects — Rejoicing in Hope— Chrift’s dying Prayer—the 
Chriftian’s Security—Chrift’s fecond coming—the Duty and 
Wifdom of fetting the Lord always before us—Conformity to 
the World—the Vanity of Security under Profperity —Religi- 
ous Converfation—and the Improvement of Life. 


We thall give fome extracts from our Author’s Sermon on 
Religious Converfation, that the Reader may be enabled to form 
fome judgment of his ftile and manner, What he recom- 
mends in this Sermon is—that thofe who believe the doctrines 
of religion, and avow the practice of it, who live under the 
fame roof, or aflociate together from friendfhip and affeétion, 
fhould allow a fhare to, and /eafon their converfation with, 
thofe fubje&ts, that might at one enlighten, improve, and 
make each other wifer and better. 


In order to engage us to this practice, he propofes the fol- 
lowing arguments. Religion, he obferves in the firft place, 
furnifhes us with a great variety of interefting and entertaining 
fubjeéts. * Thofe (fays he) who are acquainted: with it in 
theory only, can never be at a lofs for a topic of converfa~ 
tion; much lefs thofe who have the praétical, the experi- 
mental knowlege of it. What fcope do the all-tranfcend- 
ing excellencies and perfections of the wonderful God yield ? 
with the feveral relations which he originally bears to us? 
and other relations which he hath a/fumed, purely for our 
greater encouragement and confolation? What full em- 
* ployment for the mind and the tongue too, doth the wile, 
© the kind, the paternal providence of God fuggeft; from 
* the vaft variety of bleffings which may flow from thence to 
Rey. Feb. 1760. H © creatures 
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© creatures fo impotent, indigent, ignorant, and frail, as.we 
‘ find ourfelves to be: much -more from the abundant:tefti- 
¢ mony which .our own experience thereof furnifhes us-with, 
© of hiscondefcending regard, and tender care, in fuitable and 
‘ timely interpofitions; guiding our fteps under mazes and 
¢ perplexities; being a covert to us from many a ftorm, a 
¢ fhelter from many a tempeft; fupporting and carrying us 
through many-a trial we never thought we could fuftain ; 
{cattering many a thick cloud that hung over us; exchang- 
ing the {pirit of heavinefs for the garment of praife; mak- 
ing upour loffes ; raifing us up friends; and not only pre- 
Jerving life, but {weetening it to us, whilft we were hourly 
liable to what might not only have interrupted its comfort, 
* but brought it to a period.’ 


, en en ee ee we 2) 


There is nothing more common or natural, he obferves in 
the fecond place, than for perfons to converfe according to their 
particular profcffion; and even to engrofs a confiderable fhare, 
when thofe of the fame profeffion are together.—This is the 
cafe even of the avowed Libertine. Doth not his fpeech be- 
tray him? may not his principles and character be known, 
by the ftrain of converfation into which he naturally falls; 
efpecially if he has any to fecond andcountenance him? nay, 
doth he not even feek occafions, and lay Hold of very innocent 
expreffions in difcourfe, to proclaim himfelf a Libertine, by 
the overflowings of his naughtine/s, as the Apoftle phrafes. it ; 
or by the loofe and indecent turns that he gives to what is. faid? 
Now is not Religion every one’s calling and greateft concern? 
Is it not the avowed profeffion of every Chnftian? “Would 
they not be known by their regard to it? What thenis more 
natural than for rs to.converfe in their own diale&, and 
about affairs refpecting their general calling, for their mutual 
entertainment, for the information of their minds, and. the 
gratification of their tafte? 


He obferves, inthe third, place, that very /gnal advantages 
and benefits refpeCting Religion, will accrue from fuch acon- 
verfation. There is no way, we are told, by which the 
beauty of divine things is more ftrongly difcerned, their in- 
fluence fo naturally infinuated, and fo eafily experienced,, as 
in converfation between kindred fouls who fear the Lord. 
Religious truths (continues our Author) when confined to 
a perfon’s own mind, have not that influence which they 
have when they are difcourfed upon between pious minds: 
‘when they are talked over with the freedom and familiarity 
© of converfation, the mind is kept fixed upon them ; it is 
“ led to exert itfelf;' the fubjeéts are opened, and fet to view; 
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€ from whence we obtain further light therein ; a cae im- 
6 


preffion is derived from them ; and we are very differentl 

affected with them, than when we mujfe upon them alone. 
As the heart of one fincere Chriftian anfwers very much to 
the heart of another, in refpect of their defires, their aims, 
their pleafures, their deficiencies, and weaknefles; fo by a 
mutual exchange of thoughts between fuch, they may at- 
tain toa better knowlege of ras rai Some, who through 
an excels of difidence or bodily melancholy, have very 
dark and difcouraging thoughts of themfelves, may, by 
converfing with other Chriftians, often hear their own bur- 
thens and difficulties in others complaints; they may find, 
that what zhey have to ftruggle with, others lament, and are 
labouring under as well as they: that the doubts which 
hang upon ¢heir minds as to their eternal ftate, do alfo pof- 
fefs the breaft of others, of whom they havea better opinion 
than they have of themfelves. Finding this, /ome light 
breaks in upon their benighted minds; the cloud in fome 
meafure is broken: and their hopes of themfelves, in fome 
degree, are brighter and ftronger. By talking thefe things 
over, we may talk our/elves, or our friends may talk us, into 
abetter frame. Je may receive inftruction as to'the proper 
meafures to be taken for the recovery of our peace when 
broken ; and be prompted to take them as our pious friends 
fuggeft the methods they have taken, and aflure usof the 
fuccefs that they have found from them. ° ey 


‘ By fuch aconverfation, alfo graces are mutually ftrength- 
ena, and pious devout affections are mutually excited. 
When Chriftians relate to one another the hiftory of their 
own experience, as to the kind providence of God inter- 
pofing on their behalf; fuccouring, fupporting, and affift- 
ing them beyond their expectation; when they hear each 
others narrative of the divine grace, what pious admiration, 
gratitude, hope, love, and truft doth it excite in one ano- 
ther’s breaft! how do their hearts burn within them! how 
is the holy and heavenly flame fanned and increafed there- 
by! what encouragement and confolation doth their mu- 
tual teftimony impart to each other! and what a noble 
Chriftian fympathy, and pleafure in one another’s happinefs, 
is hereby promoted ! 


© Should the converfation turn upon refleGtions on the de- 
generacy of mankind, the deceitfulnefs of the heart, the 
corruption of the world, and the manifeft decay of vital 
religion; thefe fubje€ts naturally provoke each other to wife 
reflections on themfelves; they aré looked upon as re 
2 . an 
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and befpeak the neceffity of watchfulnefs; they roufe a mu- 
© tual zeal for God, a compaffion towards our fellow-crea- 
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tures; and prompt each one to do their beft, by inftruétion, ° 


admonition, and an exemplary conduet, for the revival of 
religion, and for the reformation and happineis of the 
world. 


¢ To add no more particulars under this head: Religious 
Converfation would peculiarly contribute to the bialding us 
up in faith and holinefs. We might eftablifh one another 
in the principles of our holy religion, and mutually affed 
and warm one anothers hearts with the confequences of 
them. The fenfe and experience of thofe whom we judge 
worthy of our efteem and affection, from the fweet con- 


verfe we have had together, will go far to fettle and eftablith - 


our judgment of things, againft the opinions that prevail in 
the world; their knowlege will enlighten us; we fhall catch 
their {pirit; we fhall enjoy their pious reflections, and wife 
obfervations, as well as our own ; and their views, ambition, 
hopes, and profpects, will greatly raife and ennoble ours. We 
have confiderable proof of this from what hiftory: affures us 
as to the primitive Chriftians; who, though they /e/ the 
natural love of life, and confequently were not void of the 
fear of death, yet became fuperior to both; and went with 
great courage and chearfulnets to their. feveral tortures, from 
the previous warming, animating, converfation which they 
had one with another. It infpired them with a fpirit, refolu- 
tion, and firmnefs greatly beyond what was natural to them; 
and enabled them not only to face, but to pafs through. the 
moft fhocking fcenes, not only without trembling, but with 
joy- Tothis caufe, viz. to the religious converfation they 
had one with another, their perfecutors imputed this their 
courage and conftancy ; for which reafon they often /epa- 
rated them, and would not admit them to be in the fame 
dungeon together. By the fame means we might be able 
to convince the world, and ourfelves too, of the bleffed: ef- 
fects, and fingular advantages of Religion: it would do 


. much to the removing that criminal /hame and fear, which 


often fuppreffes a glorious and dutiful confeffion of Chrift 
and his Religion before men; and leads to finful compli- 
ances; it would give heart and fpirit to the well-wifhers to 
religion ; and to enable them to defpife the {neers and {cofts 
of its enemies and oppofers. 


¢ Thefe are fome of the advantages and benefits arifing 
from the admitting of religious fubjects into our ordinary 
converfation; and in thefe ways would the lips ofthe righter 

© US; 
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‘ ous, when fo employed, feed, that is, preferve, improve, 
« and benefit others, as to their higheft intereft; eminently 
‘ fubferving their prefent fafety; their real perfection, and 
‘ final felicity. 


_€ And now I would bring all home to ourfelves; and in 
‘ what hath been faid, and fhall be further offered, I would 
‘¢ look upon myfelf to be equally interefted with you. 


¢ If the matter was confidered in an impartial light, I per- 
‘ fuade myfelf, that the general neglect of this great and be- 
¢ neficial duty, (for fo I think there is reafon to call it) muft 
‘ expofe every friend of religion chargeable with this negleé, 
© to the condemnation of his own mind. But is it not a fad 
¢ truth, that amongft thofe who profefs religion, who exprefs 
‘. aregard to it by public attendance upon its inftitutions, and 
« would be efteemed to believe its weighty doctrines ; is it not 
‘ a fad truth, I fay, that amongft fuch there fhould be a ma- 
‘ nifeft care to fhut it out of their converfation? that when 
¢ any thing of that kind is ftarted, it fhould be prefently fup- 
‘ prefled and banifhed ; and any channel in the world cut out 
‘ for difcourfe, any fubject in the world admitted, preferred, 
‘ however filly, trifling, and childifh, rather than that of re- 
‘.ligion? which is the perfection and diftinétion of our na- 
‘tures; the end of our beings; the nobleft fubje&t of our 
‘ thoughts ; the greateft concernment of our lives; and the 
‘ beft employment of our tongues. If it zs all this, as we | 
© eafily be demonftrated, and is actually acknowleged by thofe 
‘ who have deliberately engaged in it, hath it not a claim toa 
‘ confiderable fhare of. our converfation? Is there any rea- 
‘ fon for a fhynefs and warinefs, left it fhould enter; or for 
‘ our treating it as a vice, ora reflection on our character, by 
‘ our being afhamed that it fhould appear abroad, or afraid 
‘ that any regards thereto fhould break forth from our lips ? 
* Can we have any inward regard or love to it, whilft thefe 
‘ are our fentiments of it, or behaviour towards it? do we 
‘ not caft the higheft refleftion upon it thereby; and join 
‘ iflue with the reprefentation that its very worft enemics 
* would give of it? furely it is not fit to be profeffed, if it is 
* reproachful to difcourfe upon it: nay doth not every argu- 
‘ ment for the profeffion, practice, and maintenance of it in 
* the world, equally ferve for its having a fhare as the fubject 
‘ of converfation? Sure I am, there is nothing would more 
“ contribute to the fecuring all thefe ends. 





© Tt is obfervable, that this is the very means that Mofes 
prefcribes to the Jews for the prefervation of religion in 
their hearts and houfes, Deut. vi. 6, 7. ** Thefe words, 

H 3 s¢ faith 
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“¢ faith he, that I command thee this day,” meaning: the 
© truths and laws of God, ‘ fhall be in thy heart,” or be’ 
¢ uppermoft with them, for the frequent employment of their 
€ thoughts: ‘* and thou fhalt talk of them when thou fitteft 
<< in thine houfe, when thou walkeft by the way,” either for 
© diverfion or converfation; ** when thou lieft down, and. 
«¢ when thou rifeft up.” The general meaning is, that th 

© were to take all occafions to difcourfe with thofe about 
‘ them, upon divine things. ‘This felf-fame thing is plainly 
¢ enjoined us in thofe exhortations of the Gofpel: ‘ Let us 
<< confider one another to provoke unto love and good 
<¢ works,” Heb. x. 24. 1 Thefl. iv. 18. ‘* Comfort or 
<* exhort one another with thefe words :” that is, with thofe 
¢ animating truths which he had juft before mentioned. So 
© in chap. v. 11. ‘* Comfort yourfelves together, and edi 

<¢ one another.’ Now in what other way could this be done, 
¢ but by making thofe things the fubjects of converfation'? 
‘ by difcourfing upon them, he affures thent of mutual bene- 
fit: and at the fame time plainly enjoins it as a duty. If 
it be fo, whatever cavils or pretences may be brought by 
any, in excufe for the cuftomary omiffion of it, I will ven- 
ture to fay, nothing can be brought againft it that hath 
reafon, or the weight of an argument. Let us but be con- 
fiftent wih ourfelves : let but our lives agree with our lips; 
let but our general behaviour correfpond with our occafional 
converfe, and we need not be fhy or referved for fear of 
being thought hypocrites: but-may fpeak with freedom, 
and gracefulnefs too of that which our uniform condué& de- 
clares is our choice, our entertainment, and real character. 


a“ 
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‘ Iam forry to fay it, but it is fo general and fad a truth as 
loudly to call for an animadverfion ; that if any fubje& of a 
vata or a religious nature is flarted in converfation, the 
company called fober and good, /eem /fruck thereupon with 
amazement, a8 the modeft would be with ribaldry, or the 
pious with prophanenefs. The perfon fuggefting an ufeful 
thought, is left to profecute it by bimfelf; the converfation 
ftagnates, however freely it circulated before; _ till fome kind 
tongue relieves it by inventing, and throwing out fomethi 
that is low, light, impertinent, or not worth the hearing. 
Great pity itis, that fo many hours as converfation engrofles, 
exclufive of what refpects bufinefs, and our civil concerns, 
fhould be rendered a mere blank or blemifh, by creatures 
with our capacities and concerns; that they fhould be 
wholly filled up with what rifes no higher than the prattle of 
children, and the difplays of drollery and buffoonry ; or 
2 © proftituted 
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¢ proftituted to the diffleGting of our neighbours or friends 
¢ character, by backbiting, flander, andidetraction.. In ei- 
¢ therof the/é ways, converfation is a criminal deduGtion from 
‘ life, or a fcandalous debafement of fpeech.’ 


We fhall conclude this article with acquainting our Readers, 
that the Sermons of which we have here given a fhort account, 
are but a part of what the Author defigned for the prefs. 
The publication of the remainder, we are told in the preface, 
depends, in fome meafure, upon the reception which thofe 


already publifhed fhall meet with. R 





— 


Obfervations on the Air and Epidemic Difeafes, from the Year 
1728 to 1737 inclufive; made by Dr. Huxham at Plymouth ; 
ogether with a fhort Differtation on the Devonfbire Cholic. 
joy oe from the Latin Original, and now publified with 
the Doétor’s Approbation. 8vo. 5s. Hinton, 


N our Review, vol. XIX. p. 312, was given, with a 

few {péecimens, the character of the former Tranflation of 
this firft volume of Dr. Huxham’s Obfervations on. the Air 
and Epidemic Difeafes: and having now compared fuch fpe- 
cimens from that Tranflation, which were very injurious to 
the valuable Original, with the very fame paflages in this 
Tranflation now beforeus, which are all juftly rendered: and 
having alfo thoroughly compared the original Latin preface with 
this Englifh Franafubon of it, we find this laft not only great- 
Ph fuperior to the former, but duly entitled to that approbation, 
rom the learned andingenious Author, which the title-page 
aflerts. Indeed, there are fome paflages in this Englith pre- 
face, which would induce us to fuppofe, that if Dr. Huxham 
had fufficient leifure for it, he had effected the prefent Tran- 
flation himfelf. One of thefe paflages occurs inthe original 
Proleg. p. xxii, xxiii, where {peaking of a cold:and dry tem- 
perament of the Air, as bracing tie folids, invigorating the 
whole machine, and, as it were, even producing a temporary 
change of the habit, he concludes, —‘ Unde tali’ durante 
* Aéris Cataftafi, vel infirmiores ex facili tolerant Venz feétio- 
‘nem.’ This, if rendered very ftri@ly into Englifh, would 
afirm, that—‘ during fuch a conftitution of the air, even 
* the infirm bore bleeding [without fpecifying any particular 
limitation] ¢ eafily.’ But in the prefent Tranflation, this is 
judicioufly guarded and qualified (as if from further experi- 
ence or refleCtion) into * fome degree of bleeding.’ P. xxix. 

H 4 Again, 
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Again, the Latin preface, mentioning the Hippocratic ob- 
fervation of the inhaling and exhaling faculty of. the 
whole body, adds, p. xiii—‘ quz verba ipfe Galenus de Aéris 
< ingreflu per cutis Pores interpretatur.’. This makes Galen 
fuppofe the ingrefs of the air itfelf into the body through. its 
external pores: which very probably not being true, (whe- 
ther Galen fuppofed itor not) it is more correctly exprefled in 
the prefent Tranflation, p. xvii. thus—* And fo Galen inter. 
¢ prets this laft word, esexvoov, inhaling, to wit, of moifture 
‘ or vapour being drawn in through the pores of the fkin ;’— 
which is a fact, and abundantly evident from experiment. 


Sieh corrections, however minute they may appear to fome, 
will f{atisfy others, that Dr. Huxham has at leaft revifed and 
warranted the prefent Tranflation of the firft volume of this 
ufeful work : and wehopethe fame, or an equal, hand, under 
the fame aufpices, will proceed to a tranflation of the fecond 
volume, being a continuation of the fame fubject to the year 
1748: which cannot fail of being acceptable to the public.. 


In the meantime, as it would be prepofterous, after having 
prefented our Readers fome fpecimens of a Tranflation fo juft- 
ly obnoxious to cenfure, to omit giving them a fpecimen of 
one we are equally obliged to commend, we have felected 
the following paflage from the original, with this laft tranfla- 
tion of it, ‘* on the moft prudent regulations, under different 
ftates of the Atmofphere,” for our medical and learned Read- 
ers tocompare, and for the valetudinary, at leaft, to obferve. 
Jn fact, the entire preface may be confidered as a valuable 
fketch, containing many inferences and dedutions from thofe 
affiduous medico-meteorological obfervations, which the inde- 
fatigable Author has continued for a great many years, with 
a manifeft view to the benefit of other patients and times, as 
well as thofe of his own.—But to the fpecimen. 


Non folum in morbis curan- — The confideration of the 
dis plurimum valet Atmofphere conftitution of the Atmo- 





confideratio, fed ad fanitatem 
etiam tuendam maximi eff mo- 
menit. Contraria contrariis cu- 
rantur, ut in Adagio eft: fic 
Si Ver frigidum et ficcum ef, 
Pleuritide, Peripneumonia, An- 
ging periclitamur ; gui vers 

Dieta 


{fphere, is not only ufeful in 
curing Difeafes, but of very 
great moment alfo in preferv- 
ing Health. Contraria con- 
trariis curantur, as the Pro- 
verb fays; thus when the 
Spring is cold and dry; we 
are in danger of Peripneumo- 
nies, Pleurifies, and Squin- 
zeys; but they who ufe a 

moift- 
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Diata humeflante utuntur et 
Potione tepida laxante, vitio 
Tempeftatis occurrunt, morbof- 
que evadunt ut plurimim. St 
Frigori autem accedit bhumidt 
multxm, Cardiaca quedam, ad- 
mifcenda funt, Corpufque vefti- 
bus muniendum eft probe, ne 
Perfpiratio inhibeatur nimis. 
A flusfa contra udaque Aeris 
Temperies fuccam omnino et 4. 
iringentem pofcit Diatam, Vi- 
num et aufterum Aqua frigida 
dilutum, denigue que et Vim 
Fibrarum comprimentem firment, 
et a Sanguine Lentorem ac Pu- 
iredinem arceant.  Baineum 
porra tunc frigidum idoneum eft 
maximé. Que contra Humore 
nimio et Tepore pollent, aliena 
funt prorfus ; jurulenta ideo 
tunc vitanda funt, et tepida mu- 
hiercularum Sorbitio. 


Certe nullo non tempore Anni 
Morbi invadunt, Autumno au- 
tem quamplurimi; nam tunc 
fere ‘* meridianis temporibus 
Calor, noéturnis atque matuti- 
nis, fimulque etiam vefpertinis, 
Frigus, eft: Corpus ergo, fub- 
inde mertdianis Caloribus relax- 
atum, fubito Frigore exctpitur.” 
Hac reéte Celfus, lib. xi. ¢. 1. 
Sanétorius obfervavit infuper, 
quid ab Equinoétio autumnali 
ad Solftitium hyemale, qualibet 
die, minus Libra cireiter per[pi- 
ramus. Medicin. Static. Seé. 
2. Aphor. 41. Tantoperé nimi- 
rum prebibent Perfpirationem 
bumida Autumni Frigora : eoque 
magis tune huic obnoxium eft 

is malo 
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moiftening diet, and warm 
relaxing diluents, counteract 
the faulty ternperature of the 
Air, and generally efcape 
thofe diforders. But if the 
the Air is not only cold, but 
moift alfo, fomething of a 
cordial nature is to be added ; 
and the body ought to be 
well cloathed, that perfpira- 
tion may not be too much 
hindered. A moift and fultry 
conftitution of the Air, on the 
contrary, requires adry and 
aftringent diet, which ma 

ftrengthen the fibres, and 
prevent a Lentor and putridi- 
ty of the blood. The cold 
bath is then alfo exceeding 
proper; but fuch things as 
abound in moifture and’ 
warmth, the reverfe; at fuch 
feafons, therefore, warm’ 
foups, gruel, and tea, are to 
be avoided. 

It is certain, there is no 
time of the year in which 
difeafes do not attack people ; 
in Autumn however more 
efpecially, there are very ma- 
ny, for then, as Celfus right- 
ly fays, lib. xi. cap. 1. ** Me- 
ridianis Temporibus Calor, 
nocturnis atque matutinis, fi- 
mulque etiam  vefpertinis, 
Frigus eft. Corpus ergo fu- 
binde meridianis caloribus re- 
laxatum fubito Frigore exci- 
pitur.” Sanctorius moreover 
obferves, that from the Au- 
tumnal Equinox to the Win- 
ter Solftice, we perfpire near- 


ly a pound lefs daily; fo much . 


do the autumnal colds leffen 
Perfpiration; and the body 
is fo much the more obnoxi- 
ous 
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malo Corpus, quo magis relaxa~ 
ta fint Vafcula aftivo Calore, 
unde non fatis valide propelle- 
bant contenta fluida, que ma- 
jorem indies Lentorem protnde 
contrabebant. 


Si jam et his addamus, quan- 
tum ZBftatis Ardor percoxerit 
fumores, ti{que majorem indux- 
erit Acrimoniam ; haud mirum 
utique videbitur, f: Autumnus 
plurimos opprimat incautos ; 
tunc enim Humores funt aerio- 
res folito, ct eorum Perfpiratio 
impedita plurimum. Hts vero 
perpenfis methodus Prophylacti- 
ca manifefio apparet, qua {ci- 
licet et Fibras corroborare, ac 
debitam Sanguinis Fluxionem 
confervare potefi, quibus nempe 
Perfpiratio pergat ordinata pro- 
bé, et fatis conflans*. Interpont 
werd, fi quid ego judico, debent 
Eccoprotica guedam fubinde, 
ad liliofam Colluviem evacuan- 
dam: hoc fepe alma moltur 
Natura, ca nempe gravata, 
Diarrhea, Cholera, feu Dy- 
fenteria excitatis: quibus au- 
tem tempeftiva Rheibarbari Do- 


fis, repetita prudenter, occurre- 


rit omnino, naturamque levave- 
rit aque. 'Prolegom. p. XXiii, 
XXIV. 


ous to this mifchief, as it wag 
the more relaxed by the fum- 
mer heat, and its veffels, of 
that account, did not d 


propel the contained fluids; © 


which thence alfo contracted 
a great Lentor daily. : 

[f to this we add likewife, 
how much the heat of fum- 
mer may have over-digefted 
the humours, and made them 
more acrid, we fhall not be furs 
prized if the Autumn is fatal 
to a great many, not fuffici- 
ently cautious ; for then the 
Blood is more acrimonious, 
and the Perfpiration greatly 
hindered. 

Thefe things being well 
confidered, the prophylactic 
method feems very obvious} 
to wit, fuch as corroborates 
the Fibres, and keeps on a 
due flow of thé Blood, by 
which Perfpiration may be 
carried on in a regular and 
conftant manner*, But, in 
my opinion, there fhould be 
now and then alfo interpofed 
fome gentle Laxative, to car- 
ry off the bilious Corruptiom 
This, indeed, provident Na- 
ture often effects by a Diar- 
rhea, Cholera, or Dyfente- 
ry, which a feafonable dofe 
of Rhubarb, now and then 
adminftered, might have al- 
together prevented, and yet 
relieved Nature as well. . Pre- 


face, p. 29, 30, 3I- 


** The learned Reader may compare this Englifh period with the 
original, and with the firft fpecimen of the former Tranflation, cited 


in Review vol. XIX. p. 312. 
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Ess ays; Read to a Literary Society; at their weekly Meeting, 


within the College at Glafzow. 12m0. 28. Glafgow print- 


ed; and fold by Becket in the Strand, London: 


HE public is indebted for thefe ingenious Effays to” 


Mr. Moor*, Greek Profeffor in the Univerfity of 
Glafgow. ‘The fubjects of them are curious and entertain- 
ing, and the manner in which they are treated, fhews, that 
the Author is poffeffed of very confiderable talents for criti- 
cifm; that he is well acquainted with the beft Greek Writers ; 
and has an elegant tafte for polite literature. 


In the firft Effay, he confiders paseny the influence of Phi- 
lofophy upon the fine Arts, and introduces it with obferving, 
that it would be of the greateft importance to the happinefs 
of a nation, if the tafte for poetry, painting, and mufic, 
could be fo conduéted, that their chief aim fhould always be 
to cherifh and cultivate virtue among the people. Places of 
public refort and amufement, might thus become the moft 
agreeable and ufeful fchools of education; and the fine arts 
would receive their utmoft improvement, and gain the great- 
eft glory, by being employed to the nobleft purpofe, viz. to 
ftrike the heart, and make it glow with the moft generous 
and manly fentiments: for it is the chief praife of thefe en- 
gaging arts, our Author obferves, that, by the delightful en- 
tertainment they prefent to the fenfes, they can’ gradually fill 
the imagination, banifh every other idea, command the whole 
attention, awaken the powers of the mind; and thus 
compofe and prepare the heart for receiving the ftrongeft im 

preflions. | 


‘ If, therefore, Philofophy (continues he) had the choice 
‘ what impreffions they fhall make, and the full direction of 
© thefe powerful movers of the human foul, then would the 
‘ triumph of the fine arts be, indeed, compleat; and what 
‘ a noble triumph this would be, one may eafily conceive. 


‘ Let usimagine, for example, at the famous feaft of Alex- 

‘ ander, that the hand, the voice, and the words of ‘Timo- 
‘ theus, had been direéted by a Socrates; what a glorious 
‘ triumph might Mufic, as we may well fuppofe, have gain- 
‘ ed on fuch ai occafion! Timotheus, inftead of poflefing 
* Alexander 


* One of the Editors of the noble and correc edition of Homer, 


lately printed at Glafgow, in four volumes folio: fee our Review, 
vols, XVII and XX, 
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¢ Alexander with the brutal madnefs of revenge, might have 
infpired him with the: divine enthufiafm of benevolence ; 
inftead of making him rufh like a fury to burn a noble 
city, he might have roufed him, like a Hero, to fome god- 
like act of goodnefs. ‘The breaft of the man, who could 
be made to feel fo tender a pity for the fate of his enemy 
the King of Perfia, might have been as eafily foftened into 
a generous regret for the mifery he had brought upon the 
Greeks. Thofe tears which he fhed for the calamities of 
- Darius, whom he could not recal to life, this great mafter 
of the power of mufic might have changed into remorfe for 
the deftruction of Thebes, and tranfported the Macedonian 
into an immediate vow of releafing the Grecians from the 
bondage in which he then held them; and thus Alexander, 
inftead of fnatching up a torch, like a Demon from hell, 
‘ to burn the imperial feat of the Monarchs of Afia, would 
* have arifen, like a God, to proclaim liberty and indepen- 
© dence to the moft generous-fpirited people in the world.’ 
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The Lawgivers and Philofphers of antiquity, we are told, 
in their plans for the improvement of human happinefs, were 
well aware of the advantages arifing from the fine arts, and 
did not fail to employ their affiftance. As an inftance of 
which, our Author propofes, in this Effay, to take notice of 
what turn Socrates attempted to give to the tafte which he 
found among his countrymen, for poetry, painting, and mu- 
fic, as far as his influence could reach. 


He begins with Painting ; and obferves, that Socrates him- 
felf appears to have been the firft who difcerned the fuperior 
excellency of that ftile in painting which we now call the 
MANNER of RAPHAEL; in which, to wit, the beauty, 
grace, and dignity, ‘in the features, air, and attitudes of the 
figures, befpeak the favour and efteem of the fpectators, as 
being naturally the external indications of correfponding in- 
ward characters and manners. From the fhort convertion 
of Socrates with Parrhafius, left us by Xenophon, Mr, Moor 
thinks it evident, that he had, with admirable tafte, perceived, 
what fhould be that ftile and manner in painting, which 
would be the beft fuited to captivate the attention, and raife 
the admiration of the fpe€tator; and, atthe fame time, ftrike 
the'mind with the fineft impreffions; and from hence, he 
likewife thinks it is certain, that he was well aware of the ad- 
vantage which Philofophy might make of this fine art, for 
promoting education and moral inftruction. But how far he 
had carried his views, in making fuch a philofophical ufe of 


painting, or what plans of this kind he had formed, we can- 
not 
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not know: this being the only converfation of his, now re- 
maining on that fubject. 


In the other two imitative arts, Poetry and Mufic, we 
have more ample proofs remaining, of the endeavours of So- 
crates, to give the fineft turn,to the high tafte for thefe arts 
among the Athenians, as we have likewife of his remarkable 
fuccefs ; a fuccefs fo illuftrious in its confequences, that they 
came to make a memorable part of the hiftory of thofe times, 
and are, as fuch, related by the Hiftorians. For this purpofe, 
he had entered early into an intimate friendfhip with the Poet 
Euripides ; who, as he wrote for the theatre, the chief pub- 
lic entertainment at Athens, and of which that people were, 
in his time, «paffionately fond, could have the. more imme- 
diate and extenfive influence over them. ‘The converfation} 
advice, and directions of Socrates, feem to have had their 
full effect upon Euripides; the Poet has entered into the 
views of the Philofopher through all their extent, and com- 
prehended well the vaft importance of having the great max- 
ims of happinefs recommended to mankind by introducing 
them, thus adorned with all the graces and charms of poetry 
and mufic. ‘© Mora.uity, our Author obferves, thus con- 
‘ ducted to the theatre by Socrates, and brought on the ftage 
‘ by Euripides, muft have made fuch an appearance as Eve 
© does in Milton, when introduced to Adam*. 7 : 
- - adorn’d 
With what all earth, or heaven, could beftow 
To make her amiable, on fhe came, 

Led by her heaven-taught votary, tho’ unfeen, 
And guided by his voice 
Grace was in all her fteps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gefture dignity and love. 


© Socrates,’ continues Mr. Moor, £ could not well be more 
‘ happy inthe choice of aPoet. Euripides had a foul to feel, 
* and a genius to exprefs, whatever is moft lovely, and moft 
* excellent in fentiment and charaéter. He touches with the 
* niceft delicacy, all the finer fprings and movenients of the 
‘ human heart; every tender emotion of love, affection, 
* gratitude, friendfhip; every delicate occurrence; every 
* thing truly amiable, or polite, in focial life, or hofpitable 


i 








* Our Author can only intend here, that Morality, thus advantage- 
oufly introduced on the Athenian theatre, may be fuppofed to have 
pootsates an amiable ideal beauty to the minds of the audience, ana- 

ogous to that graceful engaging figure and deportment, which Mil- 
ton gives Eve, when firft introduced to Adam : oath Mr.Moor’s man- 


ner of-exprefling himfelf might incline an ordinary Reader to ima- 
gine, that Morality was introduced in a theatrical Mafque or Perfon- 
age on the Athenian ftage, by Socrates and Euripides. 


¢ inter- 
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¢ intercourfe; witnefs the extreme er of behaviour iq 
¢ Admetus and his fervants, to his gueft Hercules; the 
¢ friendfhip of Pylades and Oreftes ; the picture of conjugal 
© Jove in the character of Alceftis; and the ftrong emoti 

‘ of gratitude in Hercules. But it is needlefs to mentig, 
¢ particulars; for it is the great aim of all his poetry, to 
‘ difplay, in the moft amiable drefs, all the virtues, all the 
charities, that render private life moft happy; while, again, 
the public virtues, the love of our country, the paffion for 
its liberty and independence, appear every where, almoft in 
every drama, in the full vigour and luftre of the Grecian 


Genius. 


Socrates and Euripides had the fatisfaction to fee the good 
fruits of their joint endeavours. The Athenians were 
charmed with the noble fentiments awakened in them by 
the Poet; they felt, with high delight, the generous emo- 
tions he kindled in their hearts; they looked on him as in- 
{pired by a Mufe truely divine; whofe heavenly power they 
found benignly employed, in promoting their happinefs, by 
bringing their minds to the beft temperament; and by call- 
ing forth, and cherifhing in their breafts, every human feel- 
ing, every amiable affection, every manly fentiment ; and 
‘thus rendering them, as it-were, fully mafters of all their 


virtue. 


anne «A 
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© On this account, Euripides became their favourite Poet ; 
they carried their love and efteem for him to the greateft 
length ; they preferred him even to Sophocles, who had a 
brighter and a bolder natural genius, and was mafter of a 
more copious and much.richer flow of poetical fancy. But 
tho’ they faw the Mufe of Sophocles mount with a ftronger 
{pring, and foar a loftier pitch, yet they diftinguifhed a fu- 
perior merit in the Mufe of Euripides; for tho’ fhe rofe, 
indeed, on fhorter wings, and was lefs daring in her flight, 
they perceived. fhe had a nobler aim, amore divine direction. 
This finegpeople had a true tafte; they judger of the merit 
of the two Poets, by the value of the effects their poe- 
try wrought upon the audience. “They found the one capti- 
vate their imaginations ; but the other ravifhed their hearts: 
they admired the fire of Sophocles; but they admired ftill 
more the feelings of Euripides. They preferred the warmth 
of fentiment to the glow of fancy; andin that Mufe, who 
invited them to the moral feaft of the foul, they acknow- 
leged a fuperior Divinity, above her who prefented them 
with the moft inchanting pleafures of the imagination. 
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* We doubt this epithet is too jie for any people. 
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Our Author goes ontoobferve, that there feems to be little 
doubt that Socrates, by his converfation, by his advice and 
affiftance, was really the fecret caufe of this ufeful co-opera- 
tion.of Philofophy and Poetry; fovery remarkable in Euri- 
pides, above all other Poets, as to make him be looked upon, 
in that refpeét, as fingular, and without a fecond. What he 
owed to Socrates appears to have been, COMMONLY, known 
at Athens. His enemies took advantage of the public opi- 
nion, and gave a malicious turn toit; as if Socrates had com- 
pofed and wrote all the moft admired paflages in his plays. 
This malice was even vented from the public theatre, by the 
Poets of the old licencious comedy ; who were his chief ene- 
mies; hating him, out of jealoufy and envy; becaufe he was 
fo much the darling Poet of the people. 


After producing feveral inftances of the fatirical malice, 
and libertine fcurrility of the Comic-poets, againft Euripides, 
our Author concludes his Effay in the following manner. 


‘ As Euripides wrote for the theatre, Socrates had, by that 
‘ means, the advantage of engaging mufic at the fame time 
‘ with poetry, in the fervice of Philofophy; and in that very 
‘ way too in which their united force could ‘make the ftrong- 
‘ eft impreffion, and be the moft extenfively ufeful, in im- 
‘ proving the minds and manners of a people. I-mean, in 
‘ the CHorus of the ancient tragedy. 


‘ It.is well known, that tragedy, in general, owed many 
‘ of its improvements: to Euripides ; eh indeed, arrived. at 
‘ its perfection under him. And, to me, itfeems very. pro- 
‘ bable, that this Poet, by the advice and affiftance of So- 
‘ crates, brought the part of the Chorus to that truly philo- 
‘ fophical ftandard, fo finely defcribed by Horace. 


* Tile bonis faveatque, et confilietur amiceé ; 
« Et regat iratos ; et amet peccare timentes: &c. 


* Now, if along with this we remember, that the language 
‘ of the Chorus was adorned and dignified with the moft 
‘ grand and lofty imagery the boldeft poetry could rife to; 
‘ and at the fame time accompanied with all the powers and 
* blandifhments of. harmony; we cannot, I think, well con- 
‘ ceive it poffible, to contrive a nobler junction of philofo- 
‘ phy, poetry, and mufic; all three united thus, and like 
* the Graces, advancing hand in hand, to charm the.ear, to 
* enchant the imagination, and fire the foul with the love of 
* every generous and manly virtue. 


© Ariftotle, indeed, has obferved of Euripides, that in the 
© Chorus of fome of his plays, he has not always adhered to 
© that 
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¢ that ftri& propriety, which requires that the fentiments and 
© reflections between the aéts, fhould always rife, immediate: 
€ ly, from the laft occurrences in the drama: and be conti. 
© nually referring to the action of the play. ‘The ruleis right; 
< yet if Euripides, intent on the moral improvement of his 
‘ audience, has, on occafion, relaxed a little from the moft ri- 
« gid ftri€tnefs of dramatical compofition, it is, at leaft, an 
‘ amiable, perhaps a /plenaid fault *.’ 

The fubject of our Author’s fecond Effay is, The Compofi. 
tion of ethe Picture defcribed in the Dialogue of Cebes. It is in- 
troduced with fome general obfervations on the beauties and 
defign of this little dialogue, commonly called the {Taser 
of Cebes. * To conneét Painting with Education. and. Phi- 
¢ lofophy, and to make an excellent leflon of fublime Moral, 
‘ the neceflary means of underftanding a fine pi€ture, is, un- 
© doubtedly,’ fays he, ‘ the nobleft improvement of which any 
© of the imitative arts is capable.’ Cebes, our Author ob- 
ferves, is the firft who conceived the defign of fuch an alliz 
ance between philofophy and painting, and formed a plan of 
operations for advancing the mutual interefts of both. All 
will own that the defign was noble, and worthy the .ge- 
nius of the Socratic philofophy; there are fome, however, 
-who enter into this defign very readily and warmly, but_are 
not quite fatisfied as tothe propriety of execution in the hands 
of Cebes. Among the antients, indeed, he is always men- 
tioned as the great model of this kind of compofition, but ir 
the prefent age his character, in this refpet, feems to have 
funk confiderably from what it was of old; even thofe who 
have the greateft efteem for his philofophy, have no very high 
opinion of his tafte in the compofition of a itive." Fhe 
moral is fublime; but the allegory abfurd—the practice of his 
maxims will raife a good man to pure and god-like happinefs, 
but the execution of his defign would make a Painter 
ridiculous. For, fay they, his principal charaéters come 
trooping on fo faft, and fo thick, fo many fwarms of clufter- 
ing groupes, and crowding mobs, and fuch a rout of faun- 
| tering, ftrolling, vagrant figures, as makes thé whole appear 
one great motley heap of—confufion, worfe and worfe con- 
founded. His picture of human life is more like a dream of 
the Chaos, than an image of the Creation; nay, whichis 
worft of all, he fketches away, in defiance of the firft and 
fundamental law of a picture, the unity of time. The fame 
individual figure appears to us, over and over again, in the 


fame piece, engaged in different fcenes, fucceeding one an- 
other, 


* Perhaps our Author has been led into the ufe of this expreflions 
which feems fomewhat forced here, by the Splendida p.ccata of one of 
the Fathers. 
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Our Author makes it his bufinefs in this Effay, by a fair 
and regular enquiry, to examine, how far there is or. is not, 
in the defcription of the picture, any thing that can be thought 
a juft foundation for fuch objections. He is perfuaded there 
is not, and endeavours to fhew, that there is, in fact, no 
fuch perplexing multiplicity of figures, as is, by fome, ima- 


‘gined ; that the whole ordonnance is regular, and free from 


all confufion; that the chief groupes are in the fore-ground, 
next the eye, and gradually grow fewer the farther they re- 
tire, till at laft, in the third inclofure, fartheft back, there 
is not fo much as one man; that the action of each groupe 


js exprefied by a few of the foremoit figures, fo that the reft 


may only fill the eye, without diftra@ing the attention ; and 


-laftly, that the picture is fo very far from reprefenting the 


fame individual perfon over again, in different places, and 


- fucceffive actions, that through the whole of it, there is not 


any ONE. man reprefented SINGLY, in any ONE particular ac- 
tion. He takes notice likewife, as he goes on, of the ar- 
rangement of the groupes; the unity of defign; the per- 
fpective and landfcape; and endeavours to fhew, that thefe 
are not neglected in the defcription, but all marked out dif- 
tinétly, tho’ in a fhort and eafy manner, as it were, by the 
bye, and commonly in a fingle word; fuch feeming negli- 
gence being proper in a defcriber, when fuppofed to {peak ta 
perfons then actually looking on the picture. 


It is evident, Mr. Moor thinks, from the:very beginning, 
as well as from the whole ftrain of the dialogue, that Cebes 
fuppofes a particular explication was abfolutely neceflary ‘to 
underftand the aétion of the picture. In a picture from hif- 
tory, or common mythology, ancient or modern, he fays, 
the fpeCtators are fuppofed°fo far acquainted with the fubjeét, 
as to know the chief circumftances antecedent and confe- 
quent to the action reprefented. Paintings of this kind, like 
the fcenes of dramatic poetry, require no intermediate expli- 
Catory narration: all hereis REPRESENTED. Weknow the 
birth, the fttength, and other heroic qualities of young Her- 
cules, antecedent to his choices between virtue and vice : 
and we know too, that the confequefice of his choice was, a 
glorious life; fpent in a continual courfe of aétions the moft 
beneficent tomankind. This is enough to intereft usimmedi- 
ately in the action of fuch a picture ; but in one whofe fubject 
is a new philofophical allegory, we need a particular explica- 
tion; and, in fome cafes, it is even indifpenfibly neceflary. 
For the characters concerned in fuch an allegory may be too 
many, to come in all into one piece; fome then muft be left 
out, that the reft may appear without confufion. Thofe 
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which are fo left out, and their connections with the reft, muft 
be fupplied by the narration of the defcriber; who thus, ‘By 
adding thefe connecting circumftances of the feveral par- 
ticular actions with each other, unites them all in one; arid 
makes the general action of the whole compleat. 


This, our Author thinks, is exactly the plan of Cebes, in 
the aétion of his picture. ‘This action is human life; confider- 
ed as one complex whole. ‘Thofe parts of life which can, at 
once, without confufion, be reprefented together in one piece, 
are, accordingly reprefented, as the feveral parts of the pic- 
ture; thofe, again, which cannot, are fupplied by the nar- 


ration of the attendhigg, Philofopher. 


This diftin&tion of what is painted from what is only mar. 
rated, is, in our Author’s opinion, the true key to every part 
of the defcription. Without it we fhall be continually ‘ftop- 
ped, and at a lofs how to proceed; we fhall be difturbed and 
perplexed, and fancy ourfelves opprefled by the crowds of 
figures, we apprehend are coming on us from the picture; 
but which, in faét, have no exiftence, except in our own 
imagination. And as this diftinétion is fo very eflential, Ce- 
bes has taken care to mark it exactly, wherever it takes place ; 
fo that we need never lofe fight of it, or be at a lofs for fo 
neceflary a guide. We have only to follow the motion of 
the wand which he has put, for that purpofe, in the hand:of 

_ the defcriber, and with which he always points to every figure 
in the picture; giving notice, at the fame time, by thefe 
warning words, you fee, or don’t you fee? The defcription 
of every part of the picture is introduced either by thefe words, 
or by a queftion from the {pectator about fome figure he has 
of himfelf, already caft his eyes on. 


The narrative part again, begins where the defcription of 
the Painting ends; and is either introduced by the fpeCtator, 
whocommonly when fatisfied with looking at that part of ‘the 
painting, enquires farther about the figures he has feen, and 
afks, what ‘is their bufinefs in life? or, if this part begins 
from the defcriber, the very words in which he enters on it, 
are always fuch as carry, in their very form and fenfe, ‘the 
plaineft marks, that what they introduce now, is marration 
only, © 


Qur Author now endeavours to apply this obfervation, and 
fome others which occafionally occur, to each of the feveral 


parts of the defcription, in the order in which they lie in the ~ 


Dialogue ;. and from the words of it, literally tranflated. 
The whole of what he advances on the fubjeét, appears to 
us 
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us to be very juft, and will give pleafure to every ingenious 
Reader, | 


Hiftorical Compofition is the fubje&@t of the laft Effay. And 
here the Author fets out with obferving, that the proper art 
and method of compofition, in which a good Hiftorian muft 
excel, requires not much lefs genius and {kill to execute in 
perfection, than that of any other kind of writing, poetry 
itfelf not excepted. Compofition in hiftory, as in evefy 
‘other fpecies of writing, is, we are told, of two kinds ; ‘the 
one relates to the language, the other to the fubje&: The 
file of hiftory has been fufficiently confidered by the Writers 
on eloquence ; and the rules of it laid down, as diftingwifh- 
ed from the ftile of the Poet and 5f the Orator ; it isthe other 
branch of compofition, the order, fize, proportion, and har- 
mony, or the due ceconomy of the feveral parts of the fub- 
je@t, which Mr. Moor has chiefly in view when he fays, that 
hiftorical compofition is a matter of great art and genius to 
execute in perfection. | 


The fine arts, we are told, as they have a mutual refein- 
blance and affinity, and are all of one family, agree in the 
moft effential things, and follow the fame general maxims, in 
what relates to their form and conftitution. Thus, the great 
laws which eftablifh and regulate the form and conftitution of 
an epic poem, are the fame alfo for tragedy and comedy; and 
not orlly fo, but are known to extend alike to various other 
arts, and to beequally ufeful for regulating the compofition in 
painting, in mufic, in artichecture, and in almoft every branch 
of tafte. Ineach of thefe we expect alike, a regularity of 
defizn; the fubje& formed into one entire and compleat 
whole; nothing omitted at the beginning, nothing wanting 
at the end; nothing introduced between, but what is truly a 
part or member, or, at leaft, a proper ornament of this one 
whole; all things confpiring to one end; to form and finifh 
this whole, and render it as compleat and beautiful as 
‘poffible. 


J 
Our Author propofes in this Effay, to enquire briefly, how 
far the. compofition of the fubject, in a juft and a hif- 
tory, ought to refemble that of an epic poem; and whether 
it may be the beft way, for the Writer who aims at perfection 
here, to ftudy, as far as poffible, to obferve the fame fules 
which guide the Poet in the conduct of his work. 


‘ And firft of all,’ fays he, ‘ it is plain, the epic Poet and 
© Hiftorian propofe to themfelves the fame general end; both 
* work on the fame fubject, and employ the fame means: 
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of human life and aétions, exhibited by narration.—Znde 
tibi, inequereipublicae, quod imitere, capias; inde, pncemy in- 
ceptu, focdum exitu, quod wites; 1s equally the leffon of the 
Poet and Hiftorian. But it would feem, indeed, they be- 

an to differ immediately in this, that the Poet propoles to 
inftruét and pleafe, by reprefenting human actions as they 
naturally mMiGHT have happened; the Hiftorian by relat- 
ing them as they actually prp happen. Hence the Poet 
feems under no reftraint from his materials, in what regards 
the ftruéture and compofition of his piece; he is at, full,Ji- 
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© berty to contrive and execute the very beft plan poffible ; 


© he has, as it were, the very creating of his materials, as well 


© as the forming and adjufting them together. Hence it 
_© feems not unnatural to confider the epic poem, as the kind 


‘ of narration the moft capable of any to receive the greateft 
‘ beauty and perfection of compofition ; and that the Hifto- 
© rian, fince his aim and fubject is the fame, fhould confider it, 
‘ as in this refpect, the moit perfect model for his imitation, 
¢ and ftudy to be approaching always towards it, as near, at 


- © Jeaft, as the nature and number of his materials will allow 
-¢ him ; never departing from it without an abjolute neceffity, 


* arifing unavoidably from thefe. | 
‘ Arifing, I faid, unavoidably ; becaufe, I fancy, the chief 


© caufe of an Hiftorian’s failing in the due compofition of his 


-¢ work, is owing to his miftake of a feeming neceflity of this 


‘ kind for a real. He muft, indeed, confine himfelf, indif- 
‘ penfably, to the ftriéteft veracity in all things he relates ; 
‘ he muft neither extenuate nor aggravate the leaft faé& or 
‘ circumftance beyond the truth ; he muft not heighten. or 
‘ diminifh ; he muft not throw into a falfe light, or a wrong 
‘ fhade, the fimalleft feature of any character he draws ; and 
‘ if he is giving the general hiftory of a whole nation, he is 
© not even always at liberty to chufe what actions he fhall 
‘ mention, and what not; but is obliged to relate every, ac- 
‘ tion, and every event, worthy of the knowlege of pofte- 


* ©-rity. To all this, he muft have a thorough regard ‘to time 


‘ and chronology, or he will render his hiftory, in:a preat 
“ meafure, ufelefs. oO 


_ & Thefe are fome of the chief neceflities which an-Hifto- 
‘ rian lies under, and which, to fome, have appeared to. be 
© of fuch a kind, as to render impracticable any attempt of 
“compofition, fuch as in an epic poem; and made them 


“€ think of fuch a manner of conducting their ‘narration, as 


* does, indeed, fave them, at once, from all. farther-trouble 


¢ of 


both aim to entertain and inftruct mankind from-examples 
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‘ of compofition, but, at the fame time, deprives their work 
‘ of its chief beauty and advantage. 


¢ Such, for inftance, is the conduct of thofe Hiftorians,. 
‘ who regulate their narration by the courle of the year; 
¢ and relate all actions, and parts of ations, together, which. 
¢ happened at the fame feafon, without regarding any farther 
‘ connection between them; not confidering, that there is 
¢ a mighty difference between remarking diftinctly the date of. 
¢‘ each event, and heaping all events together, which are of 
‘ the fame date. An Hittorian is, indeed, indifpenfably ob- 
‘ liged to adhere to the one, but he is, perhaps, many times 
© as indifpenfably obliged to depart from the other; if he 
‘ means to preferve any tolerable degree of unity, or beauty, 
‘ to his work.’ 


_ Our Author now proceeds to confider a particular {pecies 
of hiftory, in which the chief of thefe difficulties he has men- 
tioned, feem, in a great meafure, to vanifh, viz. that maft 
fimple form of hiftory, in which the Writer propofes to record, 
fome ONE great or interefting action. Here, we are told, 
the Hiftggian fets out exaétly in the fame manner as the Poet ; 
and may certainly conduét his narration, from beginning to 
end, by the fame rules of compofition ; reje¢ting every inci- 
dent which is not either a neceflary and effential member of 
the ONE whole he is defcribing, or which cannot have at 
leaft the place, propriety, and connection of an Epifode. His 
work may not have fo many beauties, fo great a variety in 
its compofition as a poem, becaufe he is confined to relate 
only what has really happened; but thofe it has will be all 
of them of the fame kind, and owing to the fame fort of art- 
ful fkill and conduct of the Writer. He cannot, like the 
Poet, invent or create any part of his materials; but it de- 
pends entirely on himfelf, to form and fafhion thofe which 
are given him, and to unite them all into one beautiful and 
regular whole. 


a 

Of this moft fimple form of hiftory, and executed in the 
tafte our Author mentions, the expedition of the Ten Thou- 
fand, the confpiracy of Catiline, and the Jugurthine war, 
are mafter-pieces, he thinks, in the kind, will ftand the fe- 
vereft teft of Ariftotle’s rules for the compofition of an epic 
poem; and fuffer nothing even when examined by the fame 
ftandard by which we judge of the compofition of the Iliad 
and AEneid.’ In thefe three finifhed pieces of ancient hiftory, 
every Reader of any tafte’ has, Mr. Moor imagines, found a 
particular fatisfa@tion and entertainment, which he meets with 
in few others, arifing from this juftnefs of tafte in the unity 
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of their compotition, by which the mind has always before it 
the progrefs of one great event, or fyftem of aétions ; is ne- 
ver called off to any thing trivial or foreign; the attention is 
never interrupted or perplexed, nor the imagination embar- 
raffled, nor the memory loaded with any thing which is not a 
proper part of that ONE WHOLE which makes the fubje@; 
the action from the firft is never broken, never interrupted, 
never retarded. ‘ We go along with it,’ adds he, ¢ eafily and 
¢ regularly in its caufes, in its beginning, and through its 
‘«. whole progrefs, to the end; every particular event, which, 
‘ makes a part of this one whole, is reprefented, without 
‘ confufion, by itfelf, till it come to infert and be conneéted 
¢ with fome others, and all together united in the whole.’ 


-In what our Author fays of Salluft, he does not include 
his prefaces; which are, indeed, not properly exordiums to 
the works to which he has prefixed them, but rather a fort of 
apologies for himfelf, as a Roman Senator, for employing his 
time as a Writer. The remaining part of his wy confifts 
chiefly of fome general criticifms on Thucydides, Polybtus, 
Livy, Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus. R 





Critical Differtations on the Iliad of Homer. By R. Kedirigton, 
D. D. Rector of Kedington. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Hawkins, 


E are forry to fay of thefe Differtations, that the Au- 

thor has thrown away a great deal of time, labour, 
and learning, upon very trifling and unprofitable difquifitions. 
Long laboured criticifms about words and phrafes, may be fit 
employment for Pedagogues and School-boys, but fuch imep- 
tia are beneath the attention of a man of liberal erudition, 
and extended ideas. | 


We would not be thought however, wholly to rejeé the 
labours of Scholiafts and Commentators. ‘They certainly 
have their ufe, where they are employed occafionally toa 
mend a corrupted text, or illuftrate ambiguous paflages. But 
when tedious o¢tavos are written with a profefled defign of 
reftoring a mifplaced Particle to its proper arrangement, Of, 
in fhort, of vindicating an Author from every idle objection, 
it is difficult to fay, whether the heavy Critic who raifes: fach 
“objections, or the heavier Apologift, who undertakes to an- 
fwer them, trefpafs moft on our underftanding and patience. 


2. The 
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The errors of genius may be committed, but not juftified, 
with impunity. We may allow Homer to nod, but we can- 
not fuffer his Panegyrifts to dream over his dreams. The in- 
difcriminate applaufe of thofe Panegyrifts, who admire without 
exception, does lefs honour to the Genius they: extol, than 
the well-grounded objections of the difcerning Critic. 


Cicero fomewhere obferves, that he who approves of a work 
upon the whole, will be moft free in pointing out particular 
faults. But there are fome wholefale admirers, who think it 
even impious to expofe a blemifh in a Writer of, what they 
call, eftablifhed reputation. ‘The truth is, that their opini- 
ons aie taken upon credit, inftead of being the refult of their 
own judgment; and where this is the cafe, all attempts to 
undeceive them are vain: for as they take authority inftead 
of reafon for their guide, no arguments will avail but fuch as 
Libitina facravit. : 

They, however, who er admire what has received 
the fanction of applauding ages, donot.confider, that this ap- 
plaufe may be originally founded on the authority of one man 
only, whofe judgment, perhaps, may have been biafled by the 
partial zeal of friendfhip, or too powerfully influenced by the 
fympathy of congenial talents. 


The great Milton lay for a long time moft cruelly negle&- 
ed, till an admired Writer, of a turn congenial with the Poet, 
unfolded. his beauties, and raifed his reputation fo high, that 
the public foon outftripped their Leader in applaufe. Some 
have not fcrupled to prefer Milton to the Grecian and Roman 
Bards ;' and whoever at this time ventures to carp at his Pa- 
radife Loft, muft whifper his criticifm with caution. 


Thus one man’s opinion may fix, and, perhaps, may fome- 
times miflead, the public tafte; and when once extravagant 
notions are publicly adopted, they take fuch firm root, that 
it is a difficult tafk for fober fenfe to obftruct their progrefs : 
for he who dares to differ from the multitude in fuch refpeét, 
is arraigned of pride, envy, or ignorance. 


Moft men have, in the feveral branches of literature, their 
favourite Author, with whom they will not allow any other 
to ftand in competition. They will admit of only qne Philo- 
fopher, one Orator, and one Pcet. ° , 


‘Fhus, with our Differtator, Homer is all inall; ‘ he tran- 
* fcends all Poets, he is the conftant Exemplar and Arche 
* of good writing; and the more generally,’ adds the Difler- 
tor, * this opinion of purfuit prevails, the better, I am per- 
I 4 ‘ fuaded, 
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¢ fuaded, will both thg tafte and improvement in good writ- 
‘ ing be.” We would not advife our Author; however, to 
be too pofitive in this particular; left we fhould be apt to fufu 
pect, from the unharmonious arrangement of the above, and 
many other fentences, either that our Author’s talents are not 
improveable, or that Homer is. not fo excellent a model as he 
would reprefenthim. If a man whodifcovered thathe had no 
ear-for mufic, was to tel) us, that Giardini was the. beft 
violin in Europe, we fhould certainly conclude, that he 
fpoke from the fentiments of others, rather than from his own 
feelings. 


~, But whatever our Author's feelings may be, he has certain- 
ly caught the language of Enthufiafm. ‘¢ Homer,’ accord- 
ing to him, * is the firft, the beft divine Poet; every thing 
© advanced againft the Iliad is impious, calculated to depri- 
ciate human nature, arraign Providence, ’ minifter to the 
immorality, and indulge the unhappy iceptical turn of the 
age.’ In fhort, the Iliad is ‘ the pureft fountain, a luxu- 
riant garden, a vaft treafure, a moft rich mine, a moft-ca- 
pacious mirror.’ 


a“ A A A A 


All this is very rhapfodical ; but is it the language of fober 
fenfe and found judgment? Muft the Iliad at this time of 
day be the ftandard of poetical perfection? Mutt every epic 
ey fing of blood-thirfty Heroes, and jarring Gods and 

oddeffes? Yes—QOur Author feems to think, that fuch 
kind of heroifm is the moft proper fubject for poetry : and he 
does not fcruple to fay, that ‘ the theology of thofe times 
“ was fo apt for the purpofes of poetry, that Homer’s Gods 
‘ continue to be Gods of poctry to this day.” We fhould be 
very forry if this was true; but we have the fatisfaction to 
perceive, that their Godfhips are going out of fafhion; and, 
to the honour of modern tafte, all the pagan mechanifm of 
- poetry is exploded by the beft Writers. Where invocations 
are thought neceflary, it is certainly more natural and agree- 
able to invoke the Vins and noble Faculties of the Mind, 
than to call upon Mars or Minerva: and to defcribe the con# 
flict of violent paffions which agitate the human frame, mutt 
have a more pleafing and ufeful effect, than a detail of idle dif- 
putes among a pack of {colding Gods and Goddefles. 


Wedo not however mention thefe abfurdities as faults which 
are to be imputed to Homer, but they are, neverthelefs objeétions 
‘to. the /liad, confidered as a piece: of modern entertainment. 
“We mutt diftinguifh between the Poet andthe Poem. His 
‘faults;-in general, are not to be afcnibed to him, but to the 
‘age he lived in: but though the ignorance and barbarity of 
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the times in which he wrote, juftify the Bard; yet: furely in 
thefe days of refinement, it fhews great inelegance of tafte, 
and depravity of fentiment, to vindicate and admire all the 
unnatural images and defcriptions in the Iliad. “The charac- 
ters of his Gods in particular, to whom he attributes wi 
deteftable paffion and vice that can debafe human nature, mu 
fhock the delicacy of a modern Reader, when even Plato and 
Pythagoras were fo highly difgufted with him on this account, 
that the former banifhed him from his commonwealth, and 
the latter affirmed, that he was cruelly tormented in hell, for 
his impious fictions. 


Though we may defend Homer in thefe cafes, we cannot 
vindicate the Iliad. As a Poet, wemay allow him fuperior to 
any in poi t of original genius: but, perhaps, if we take in 
all the requifites of a good Poet, Virgil will be found little 
inferior to him. If Homer had more natural fublimity and 
elevation, Virgil had more art and ftudy. If the former was 
more bold and lively, the latter was more equal and correét. 
At leaft fuch are the fentiments of Quintilian, who, after bal- 
lancifg their feveral merits, inclines to allow an equality be- 
tween them. For our parts, might we hazard an opinion, 
we fhould imagine there is more fentiment, in fhort, more 
matter applicable to modern manners, in the A‘neid than in the 
Thad. 

Rollin, who is a paffionate admirer of Homer, and whofe 
authority our Critic often quotes where it juftifies his own 
extravagant panegyric, does not fcruple to acknowlege, that 
there are fome paflages in the old Bard which are weak, pro- 
lix, or defective: but he very properly concludes, that thofe 
defeéts ought not to prevent our paying that regard which is 
due to the work of the Author. No man will deny, but that 
our immortal Shakefpear has fallen into abfurdities which 
would not be tolerated in an inferior Poet: but though we 
can excufe the inequalities and imperfections of fuch an ele- 
vated Genius, yet we fhould not readily pardon the Critic 
who fhould attempt to vindicate them. 


In fhort, the moft zealous Defenders of Homer have ac- 
knowleged, that he is not altogether faultlefs. But our Cri- 
tic would have him to be unexceptionable. He has employed 
the firft four fections chiefly in colleéting all the encomiums 
which have been paffed on the Iliad; and he makes it a point 
to out-praife the moft profufe Panegyrifts. 


In the fifth fection he proceeds to confider the particular 
paflages which Mr. Pope and his friénds have left in obfcurity. 
| , : ‘The 
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¢ The firft of this kind which they, and all preceding Com. 
¢ mentators, have been unable to clear up fatisfactorily, is 
¢ that famous one in the beginning of the fecond book, of 
« Jupiter’s fending a delufive dream to Agamemnon, after 
© Achilles’s feceilion, in order to perfuade him to draw forth 
« all. his forces againft the enemy, with a promife of certain 
« victory, and the fall of Troy that very day: and thisis the 
paflage which Plato in particular fo greatly finds fault with: 
and Ariftotle (Poet. cap, 26.( tells us, that it was thought 
an impious thing in Homer, thus to make Jupiter the Au- 
thor of a ly..’ 


- © 4 


q 


After taking notice of what Hippias and Macrobius have 
offered in vindication of this paflage, he mentions Dr. Clark’s 
defence, who fays, ** The whole is but a piece of poetical 
“« machinery, and only means that Agamemnon, after Achil- 
“* les’s feceflion, flattered himfelf with vain thoughts, dreamt, 
«¢ and rafhly feigned, that notwithftanding his withdrawing 
*¢ himfelf and forces, he could, with his other remaining 
«© confederate troops, take and fack Troy.” 


Our Critic, perhaps, had done wifely had he trufted this 
paflage to the Doctor’s explanation: for as dreams of import- 
ance were thought to defcend from Jove, there is, indeed, 
room to fuppofe that Jupiter is here fpoken of allegorically, and 
not literally. But he adds, in farther fupport of thzs, as he 
acknowleges it, ‘ clear and juft defence of Dr. Clarke’s, 
* that what Agamemnon fays of Jupiter, on the Trojarfs? 
¢ breaking the truce and renewing the war, in the /fourt 
¢ book, (and which he would not have affirmed, had he been 
‘ jo lately impofed upon in the /econd by a delufive dream 
* will always be found true.’ 


Ou yup ext Vevderos marnp Zeus tooer™ agus that is, ac- 


cording to the literal tranflation of Dr. Clarke, which our 
Author has followed, Non enim Mendaciis Pater Jupiter erit 
Auxihator. 


And now, continues. he, * what farther acquittal can any 
¢ perfon, charged with impofing upon another with a fe, 
‘ receive, than this of the fuppofed injured perfon’s turning 
‘ evidence in his favour ?” , 


Here we muft obferve, with deference to the Door and 
our Critic, that Homer by Wevdsros does not literally mean 
lyes, but breaches of faith by the violation of folemn, treatiesy 
as may be collected by taking in the fenfe of the next lines. 
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Taking the three lines together, the obvious meaning’is,, that 
« Jupiter will not be afriend to the faithleis; for that they 
© who firft commit hoftilities againft the obligation of folemn iB 
“‘ treaties, their tender bodies fhall bea prey to vultures, &c.” if a 
So that though Agamemnon might be confcious that Jupiter n 

had impofed upon him by a delufive dream, he might, never- ‘| 
thelefs, fuppofe him an avenger of fuch perfidy; at leaft, re 





whatever he thought himfelf, it was politic in him to infufe : 
fuch an opinion into his foldiers, whom he harangues, im the 
| fpeech alluded to. | 

Admitting, however, that our Author could avail himfelf 
of the literal conftruction of the word Wevderos, yet how can 
he make Agamemnon turn evidence in favour of Homer? 
Don’t we know, that whatever characters are introduced in 
the Epopea, that the Poet himfelf fpeaks in all? And fhall 


we take the Bard’s own word for his veracity and confiftence ? | | ¢. 





In truth, our Critic might have fpared himfelf the trouble of 

vindicating Homer from the impiety of making Jupiter the 
’ author of a ze, fince the old Bard has imputed many much i || 
more abominable vices to this venerable father of the Gods b 
The next fection attempts a folution of the difficulty which au 

occurs in the conftruétion of the following line ; | 
T ois 8x tpyoméross 6 yégwy Engine] dveiguce 
Our Critic has examined the three moft ufual interpretati- 
ons of this line, and, in Dr. Clarke’s note on thefe words, | | | { 





the curious Reader will, find other conftructions. We muft 

confefs, with our Author, that we are furprized that this line | 

fhould be thought fo obfcure and ambiguous. Dr. Clarke at 
feems clearly to have marked the fenfe; by the punctuation in on 

the following verfion. Hh 


Quibus non, ad bellum proficifcentibus, Senex interpretatus 
eft Somnia. 

The conftruction here is obvious—Diomed was in purfuit 
of two of the fons of Eurydamantes, an interpreter of dreams 
—‘* Whofe fate, when they went tothe war, the old man 
‘¢ did not foretel by his art.” That is, by dreams. But aa- 
Aa spexc, &c. as follows in the next line—* They fell and 
‘* were ftripped of their armour by the valiant Diomed.” 
We are of opinion, therefore, with our Author, that the ad- 
verb zx fhould be placed with the verb ixpivalo, and not with 
the particle ter omivors. ; : | 

As to the following conftru@tion which fome precipitate 
Critics have lately ventured to give this, paflage—that is, 
‘ The old man perceived by dreams that they fhould nzver fucceed’ 
e-there is no foundation for it in Reafon or Language. It } 
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is abfurd and unnatural in the higheft degree, and there js 
not a fingle word in the line to warrant fuch an interpreta- 
tion. Befides, the next line beginning with the adverfative 
particle #AAa, renders this conftruction downright nonfenfe : 
for the fenfe then will run thus—‘* The old man perceived by 
<< dreams that they fhould never fucceed”"—But they fell, &c, 
To favour this conftruction, the next line fhould begin with 
fome conjunétive particle, expreffing their fate to have fallen 
out in confequence of the old man’s fore-knowlege. ‘Thus, 
the fecond line fhould have opencd with Kas, &c. “* AND 
< they ACCORDINGLY fell, &c.” 


The feventh fection is an attempt to vindicate the defcrip- 
tion which Phoenix gives of Achilles, in his infancy, cafting 
up the wine he had drank upon his cloaths. Pope acknow- 
leges that this idea is very grofs, and unworthy of Homer: 
and Scaliger, with others, are of the fame opinion. But 
Dr. Clarke, and our Critic, think that there is a great deal 
of Pathos in this little circumftance. For our parts, we 
think the indelicacy of this image cannot be juftified; nor is 
it a fufficient apology to fay, that it might not have been dif- 

ufting to a rude and unpolifhed people: fince it was the bu- 
finefs of fuch a Poet as Homer to refine the tafte of the age, 
and not accommodate his language to the grof{nefs of their 
ideas. Phoenix might have as pathetically defcribed the in- 
conveniences and difagreeable circumftances he underwent 
for Achilles, without giving place to his naufeous image. 


The enfuing fection contains a vindication of Heétor’s pro- 
mife, which he confirmed by a folemn oath, to give Dolon 
the horfes and chariot of Achilles, of which, in truth, he 
was not in pofleffion himfelf. This Pope very properly calls 
an Extravagance; and the antients did not know which to 
condemn moft, Dolon for requiring, or Heétor for making 
fuch a promife. But Mr. Kedington, who has a folution for 
every difficulty, anfwers, that this promife was only condi- 
tional, and provided they ever could take them. After all, if we 
allow this tacit condition to have been annexed to a promife 
abfolutely worded, we muft, neverthelefs, own, that Dolon 
was an ideot to undertake fo defperate an enterprize, as go- 
ing intothe enemy’s camp by night, for fo very diftant and 
precarious areward. Indeed we are afhamed to be ferious on 
fuch trifling fubjeéts of Criticifm, which are, at beft, but 
boy’s play; and if we might be pardoned a pun on this occa- 
fion, we would obferve, that in whatever fenfe we take the 
promife, itwas akind of Do'us upon Dolon. | 
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{n the ninth fection Mr, Kedington endeavours to obviate 
an objection of fome moment. Achilles, who overlooked 
the action from his fhip, and faw a wounded Warrior. carried 
from the fight in Neftor’s chariot, fends Patroclus to enquire 
the name of the wounded perion. Patroclus haftened ; to 
Neftor’s tent, and upon his approach found it to be Machaon. 
Neftor takes this opportunity to detain him with a tedious ha- 
rangue, though at the beginning of his {peech Patroclus told 
him, that be had not leifure even to fit down. Neverthelefs 
Neftor expatiates on the great actions of his youth, recounts 
his killing the fon of Augeas; gives the pedigree of his rela- 
tions, and wanders into many circumftances which have no 
vifible allufion to the defign of the fpeech. Mr. Pope acknow- 
leges, with all his partiality to Homer, that this very unfea- 
fonable digreffion is indefentible. 


But nothing is difficult to Mr. Kedington, and he very 
pleafantly anfwers—‘ ‘That we cannot fuppofe, that either the 
‘ Poet or Neflor forgot themfelves, and made ufe of a very 
‘ long fpeech full of digreffions and impertinent circumftances, 
‘ when the exigency hardly admitted even the fhorteft, with- 
out fome urgent neceffity.’ The truth is, he tells us, it 
became the wiidom of Neltor, after he found Achilles fend- 
ing Patroclus to enquire who the wounded Hero was, that 
was brought to his tent, to detain and furnifh him with the 
opportunity of feeing more and more inftances of the dif- 
trefs of the Grecian army, that he might thereby be indu- 
ced to move Achilles’s compaffion by the relation ftill far- 
ther, and even to perfuade him to return, and fight for his 
countrymen; or at leaft permit him to come in his ftead, 
and clad in his armour.’ 
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Were we to allow this, however, to be a fufficient apolo- 
gy for the dength.of Neftor’s fpeech, yet it will be no vindica- 
tion of the matter of it. Admitting that it was artful in Nef- 
tor to avail himfelf of his age’s privilege in talking, and the 
reverence due to his perfon and character, in order to detain 
Patroclus, that he might fee more and more of the diftrefs be- 
fore his eyes, neverthelefs it was natural for him to have ap- 
plied his rhetoric in ageravated defcriptions of thofe difmal 
{cenes of carnage and confufion, in order to improve the im- 
preffions which he wifhed them to make ‘on Patroclus, inftead 
of engaging his attention to details foreign from thofe images, 
by boafting of his own youthful prowefs, and talking about 
his wife and his relations, which muft have been at all times 
infipid, but was then particularly troublefome and unfea- 
fonable, 
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The next fection containing a very needlefs vindication 
of a very trivial verbal objection, we pafs it over, and pro- 
«eed to the eleventh, which is a defence of Patroclus’s infulp. 
ing fpeech over Cebrion, the charioteer of Hector, whom he 
had killed. ‘ The farcafms, and fevere taunting jefts,’ fays 
our Critic, ‘ on dying perfons, are certainly founded on the 
¢ manners of the times, when a fpirit-of revenge and cruelty 
‘ reigned throughout the world, when no mercy was fhewn 
¢ but for the fake’of lucre; when the greateft Princes were 
© put to the fword, and their wives and daughters made flaves 
< and concubines.’ 


That fuch barbarous cuftoms prevailed at that time, is no- 
torious to every man of reading. But the proof of the cuf- 
tom, does not apologize for the impropriety of the defcrip- 
tion. As we obferved before, it is the bufinefs of Genius to 
polifh public manners, inftead of endeavouring to give a grace 
to barbarity, by the colouring of art. We know that at this 
day the favage Indians infult their vanquifhed enemies ; that 
they fing and dance round them, and mortify them with every 
kind of brutal raillery. But was a Poet to give the moft cu- 
rious defcription of this cuftom, yet we could not read the 
‘Poem without horror. In fhort, wherever hiftorical truth 
renders fuch defcriptions neceflary, the Poct fhould always 
teftify his difguft, and accompany them with fome ftrokes of 
reprehenfion. It is difficult to imagine what end tan be pro- 
pofed, by a defence of fuch defcriptions at this time, unlels 
it is to revive a favage ferocity, which, if we may judgefrom 
the operations on the Continent, is already too prevalent in 
thefe days of boafted refinement. 


In the twelfth fection Mr. Kedington juftifies Homer's 
account of the manner of Patroclus’s death. ¢ Achilles had 
* enjoined him, after driving the Trojans from the fleet, to 
“ content himfelf, and return; but he, neglecting thefe in- 
‘ ftructions, purfues the enemy along the plain, with great 
* ardour and intrepidity, even to the walls of Troy; where 
‘ Apollo difarms him, Euphorbus wounds him, and Heétor 
© laft of all kills him.’ 


Mr. Pope gives up this paflage to the Critics, and he owns 
that it is attended with fo many odd circumftances to over- 
throw the Hero, who might as decently have fallen by the 
force of Hector, that he is at a lofs to excufe it. But Mr. 
Kedington, with whom every paflage is facred, and who 
deems it impious to give up a fingle point, attempts to vil- 
dicate it, and his vindication is truly humourous. ‘¢ All the 
* above incidents,’ he tells us, * might really have happen 
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t and that by ‘the will of Jove. By Apollo, (he adds) is 
« meant the rays of the fun, which falling direct upon his 
« back, and, together with the exceeding heat and contention 


« of the ation, having burft his armour, it was natural for 


¢ Euphorbus to {natch the opportunity of wounding him in 
‘ the back; and then Hector, /feezag him naked and wounded, 
‘ pierces him with his {pear in the lower part of the belly,’ 


But after all, does it redound to the honour of the valiant 
Heétor, to affault and kill an enemy, becaufe he fees him 
naked and wounded? Mr. Kedington replies, that ¢ if it be 
¢ Jefs honourable to Hector, it is certainly more honourable 
‘ to Patroclus, whom ‘fupiter, Fate, and Apollo, feem all to 
‘ have purpofely crowned with a death from above, and ‘not 
‘ fuffered to fall by a fingle mortal hand.’ * True. But we 
afk again, where is the judgment in aicribing the greater de- 

ree of honour to a fubordinate character in the Epopea ? We 
all know that Patroclus is a Hero of inferior rank to Heétor, 
who is oppofed to Achilles himfelf. Such circumftances, in- 
deed, might have adorned the fall of Achilles, or even :of 
Heétor, and, indeed, the Gods’have a hand in Heétor’s fall, 
but why the death of Patrocius, ‘for whom Hector himfelf 
was an overmatch, fhould be honoured with fuch extraordi- 
nary incidents, we are ftill, notwithftanding Mr. Kedington’s 
explanation, at a lofs to conceive. 


Thethirteenth fection contains a vindication of the fpeech 
of Polydamas, who expreffes his apprehenfion of Achilles’s 
appearing in armour, when he knew that his arms were worn 
by Hector, and could not fuppofe that new arms were made 
for him that very night. Here our Critic acquits himfelf 


happily in the folution of this difficulty, which he properly 


explains, by obferving, that the phrafe ‘in Greek fignifies no 
more, than that he would come forth with arms; in his cha- 
riot, for inftance, with a fhield, fword, and fpear. 


The next feétion obviates the objections made to the fingle 
combat between Achilles and A‘neas, as an action too incon- 
fiderable, to anfwer the expectations which the Poet had pre- 
vioufly raifed, or tomake the Gods fpectators of. To which 
Mr. Kedington anfwers, that the Heroes were of the higheft 
rank, of divine extract, that the engagement was ferious and 
fierce, and /Eineas about to fall by the fword of Achilles, had 
not Neptune reminded Jupiter of his piety—All which-he 
confiders as memorable incidents. 


The enfuing fection contains a vindication of the Battle of 
the Gods. The fixteenth juftifies an imputed indelicacy of 
expreffion 
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expreffion in Thetis’s advice to her fon, who recommends to 
him, to foften his cares, and indulge the amorous hour... The 


criticifm turns on the meaning of the word picyec$’, which, 


as Mr. Kedington, and others, have obferved, might convey 
no indecent idea in Homer's time. 


The feventeenth fection anfwers fome trifling obje€tions to 
particular words and phrafes ; and in the laft our Critic con- 
cludes, as he began, with a general and moft extravagant 
panegyric on Homer. In fhort, his encomiums on this, as 
he calls it, divine poem, are fo immoderate, that one would 
think, he had worked himfelf into an opinion, that Homer 
was really a God: for he fometimes {peaks of him in 
fuch terms, as, to ufe his own phrafe, it might be thought 
almoft impious to apply to any human being. : 


Upon the whole, though our duty as Reviewers, has ob- 
lized us to enter into thefe critical quibbles, yet we do not 
think them worth a moment’s ferious attention. Differta- 
tions of this kind are a fort of learned trifles: and it ts be- 
neath an intelligent mind to be entertained with a Feu de 
Mots without fentiment. What does it matter now, whether 
Jupiter told a lie or not? Whether Apollo is introduced li- 
terally or allegorically? Or whether Achilles was armed 
Capapee? JI ne f’agit pas de faire lire mais de faire penfer. It 
is ridiculous to wafte our time about the arrangement of. oaks 
and allas in paflages which contain no fentiment: a German 
Commentator would, at this day be afhamed of fuch Difqui- 
fitions. Nothing is worthy the attention of the mature Stu- 
dent, but what contributes to polifh our manners, correét our 
paffions, or extend ufeful knowlege. The Critic, who pre- 
tends to account by rule, for all the irregular ftarts of genius, 
muft be choaked with phlegm: and on this occafion, we may 
afk Mr. Kedington, in the words of Seneca, Quid nobis ifia 
Luforia proponis ? 


Homer, as a Poet, will always command the admiration 
of every Reader of tafte: but that the Iliad is a proper mo- 
del for poetry at this day, is what, perhaps, no man of judg- 
ment will allow. Before we conclude, we muft remark, 
( ae invidia Verbo) that it became Mr. Kedington, both as 
a Critic and a Divine, to have been lefs enthufiaftic in his 
praifes of the Iliad, as the only divine peem: he might,have 
remembered, that the facred poems have likewife fome title to 
divinity, and that they abound in paflages which, for eleya- 
tion of thought, and dignity of diétion, will ftand the teft of 
somparifon with any in the Iliad. 
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The modern Praétice of Phyfic: Or a Method of judictoufly treat- 
ing the feveral Diforders incident to the human Body, together 
with a Recital of their Caufes, Symptoms, Diagny/tics, Prog- 
noftics, and the Regimen neceffary to be obferved in regard to 
them. To render the whole ftill farther ujeful, it is throughout 
accompanied with a Variety of efficacious and elegant extempo- 
raneous Prefcriptions, adapted to each particular Cafe and Cir- 
cumftance. IntwoVols. Vol. Id. By John Ball, M.D. 
8vo. §s. Millar. 


F the firft volume of this work, entitled 4 Treati/e on 

Fevers, Sc. By John Ball, Apothecary—we gave an ac- 
count in the Review, vol. xix. p.83. We find that volume, 
however, now accommodated with a new title-page, terming 
it—The modern Practice of Phyfic, &c. and numbered vol. I, 
in order to its travelling more properly as a Companion with 
the prefent volume. In the Preface to the former, A/r. Ball 
acquaints his Readers, page v. ¢ That it was chiefly defigned 
‘ for the ufe of young Practitioners, and more particularly 
* Apothecaries, who are obliged to prefcribe Medicines, efpe- 
‘ cially in the country’—having premifed, page 11, ‘ that he 
‘had not the leaft vanity to imagine, that he had advanced 
‘ any thing herein that is not already well known to the experi- 
‘ enced and learned Phyfician.” But Dr. Ball, in his Preface 
to the volume before us, fets out thus. ‘ Since the edition of 
‘ my Treatife on Fevers, which has been well received b 
‘ the public, I have been frequently folicited by feveral Gen- 
© tlemen of the Faculty, who have highly exprefled their ap- 
‘ probation of it, to add another volume on the fame plan as 
© that of Fevers, in order to make in one view the modern 
* Practice of Phyfic more compleat and ufeful; a thing very 
‘ neceflary, and, at this time, greatly wanted.’ 


A comparifon of thefe two different purpofes, in thefe Pre- 
faces, may convince us,-either how much a man’s eftimation 
of himfelf and his work, may be improved by the magic of 
two titulary Letters, according to the old adage—Honores 
mutant mores; or how furprizingly his early and unexperienced 
modefty muft have under-rated them. For our own parts, we 
acknowlege, that Dr. Ball’s having been fo frequently folicited 
by feveral Gentlemen of the Faculty [from which /éveral we 
cannot rgafonably exclude all the Fellows and Members of 
the College] tocompleat the modern Practice of Phyfic, has 
difpofed us to enter into a clofer infpeétion of the ofan and 
tuerit of a work, of which the Author has raifed our expeétation, 
by his particular aflurance of the Faculty’s approbation of it? 


Ray. Fch. 1760. K We 
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ey | We are acquainted in the prefent Preface, — that Dr, 
ee | Ball was prevailed on, at length, to yield to thefe folicita- 
& tions of the Faculty, after fome coniiderations, efpecially 
‘s when he had obferved, ‘that the ingenious Dr. Shaw had can- 
7 didly and ingenuoully difapprov ed his own performance (on the 
q fame fubject) in his recommendation of a work tranflated 
%. from Dr. Heifter *, and printed here, in 1755.’ ‘This acknow- 
; Jezement of that learned and modeft Phyfician, our Author 
£ cites at large, after having carefully referred, and, we fuppofe, 
+ heartily accorded to it. It feems a little remarkable, how- 
P ever, that Dr. Shaw, who had wrote previoufly, and been : 
frequently reprinted, on the fame fubject, fhould never be 
otherwife referred to by our Author, throughout this work, | 
in which he has frecly quoted from feveral ‘phyfical Writers, j 
who contribute very confiderably to it. That he has had re- | 
peated occations of taking from him, tho’ without any refer- | 
ence, or the remoteft hint, we fhall irrefragably demonftrate, } | 
in the courfe of this article. 





In the mean time, we cannot avoid reflecting here, how 
very differently the fame circumftance may operate on the 
judgment, and determine the conduct, of different perfons, 
For, fuppofing any of ourfelves, for argument’s fake, to have 
been medically educated, and inftituted, we aver, that an in- 
genious and induftrious medical Writer’s difapprobation of 
his own work, after its having paficd through feveral editions, 
Hi would have been far from encouraging us, as it hath our Au- 
thor, to venture out on the fame fubjeét: the attempt would 
appear to us toimply, that we muft have credited ourfelves 
with much greater abilities and attainments on the fubject. 
Befides which, we fhould have confidered, what public and 
generous motives a Phyfician in great practice might have for 
difapproving a juvenile | production in Phyfic ; as that difap- 
a probation may fuppofe him con(cious of poflefling greater 
fi. knowlege at the time of his retrofpecting and cenfuring, than j 
the he was at the time of publifhing, fugh produétion : and if 
Wh he could fuppofe his knowlege only equal, notwithftanding 
a his augmented expericnce, he might not think himfelf ob- 
neo ’ ‘either in prudence or policy, to fuch a confeffion. 
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hat Dr. Ball, however, did not think his predeceffor on g 
this fubjeét, without certain qualifications for the difcuffion é 
of it, may be inferred from comparing fome parts of their 
Prefaces ; and from referring to a few other paflages in the 
progrefs of their works, wich very little comment or reflec- a 
tion, on our part. h 


* Medical, Chisurgical, and /natomical Obfervations. Vide ¥: 
Review, Vol. XU. p 370. f 
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Dr. Shaw fays, in his Pre- 
ace, page 2. 

— In which (i. e. bis own 
Practice of Phyfic) the Reader 
therefore :s not to expec? any hy- 
pothetical reafoning, or fa ssSins 
of phencmena ; : but naked mat- 
ter of fcrence, delivered in plain 
and fimple language: and per- 
haps the whole art may thus be 
foewn to betier advantage, than 
by unceriain reafonings, and a 
fiudied fiile ; which, inftead of 
inflructing us in the cure of dif- 
cafes, will rather teach us to 
harangue upon them. 


Dr. Shaw, p. iii. 

Having thus gained fome im- 
perfec? notion of the Diftemper 
to be treated, we proceed to af- 
fign the popular Caufes, to 
which it 1s generally afer ibed ; 
without pofitively afferting, that 
it is really owing to this or that 
particular caufe. The true 
knowlege of immediate Caufes 1s 
not perh ips, within the reach 
of ‘the human mind; nor ne- 


ceflary to a Phyfician. 


After the Caufes of every 
Di/ énifer, We deliver its Di- 
2znottics, or the diftinguifbing 
Signs and Symptoms with which 
it generally begins, continues, 
and £0es off. And this part 


gives, as it Wee, a Hiftory of 
the Dif. ‘fe. 
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Dr. Ball fays, or repeats, 
pref. vol. i. p. itl. 

— The Reader, therefore, 
is not to expect any hypothe- 
tical reafoning, but naked 
matter of fcience, and the 
moft exact rules in regard 
to Practice, delivered in plain 
language ; and perhaps the 
whole art may thus be fhewn 
to better advantage, than by 
uncertain reafonings, and a 
ftudied ftile, wh Lich, inftead 
of inftructing us in the cure 
of difeafes, will rather teach 
us to talk of and harangue 
upon them. 

Dr. Ball, again. 26. 

Having, thus gained fome 
imperfect idea of the Diftem- 
per; I proceed to afflign the 
popular, or moft ufual, an- 
tecedent Caufes, to which it is 
generally afcribed, yet with- 
out afferting, that it is really 
owing to this or that parti- 
cular caufe, fince the true 
knowlege of immediate Cauics 
perhaps, is not, or ever willbe, 
within the rcach of human 
underftanding. 

Dr. Ball, tref. id. p. iv. 

After the “‘Caufes of each 
Difeafe, are delivered its Di- 
agnoltics, or the diftinguifh- 
ing Signs and Symptoms, with 

which it generally begins, 
continues, and ends. And 
this part gives, as it were, a 


Hiftory of the Difeafe. 


As thefe coincidences fhew Dr. Bal!’s fecret and withheld 
approbation of Dr. Shaw’s fcheme and feope in ig maqnene., 


his fubject ; fo the literal exa“tn 


efs with w hich he has rene 


rally tranie: ribed | his ex ‘preflions, mutt imply 2 liking of hen 


alfo: and puts us natu rally in 


mind of that cuftom among 


{cho »}- boys, which has been humourou!l ly termed, Jerrowine a 
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little fcnfe. But boys are not always backward in acknow- 
leging the debt; and it would have been very caly and con- 
fittent for a Writer of henour and genius, to have introduced 
thefe patiages with a—as Dr. Shaw fays, or judicioufly fays— 
which, by this time, perhaps, our Author wifhes he had, 
‘There are many other refemblances in their Prefaces, in mof 
of which Dr. Ball has changed the language fo, as to vary it 
more from the oviginal. 


Dr. Shaw fays of the Cholera Morbus, p. 188,—** This 
‘¢ may proceed from any caufe which fo affeéts the Stomach 
“¢ and Pylorus, Gall-bladder, porus biliarius and pancreas, as 
** to occafion a greater feparation of the bile and pancreatic 
‘* juice.” Dr. Ball fays of the fame difeafe, p. 115. © This 
* diforder may proceed from any caufe which fo affects the 
© Stomach, Liver, and Gall-bladder, as to occafion a great and 
‘ judden feparation of the bile.’ Many other coincidences 
occur in the Defcriptions and Caufes of Difeafes, which are 
too identically verbal to have been merely accidental. But 
as thefe are the common refult of obfervation and medical 
reading, we think the refemblance little or no objection; 
tho’ it might difpofe a man of a liberal mind, to make an 
acknowlegement en paffart, to his original: his total omiffion 
of which, makes us apprehend, he will be longer before he 
acknowleges the temerity of his performance, than his pre- 
decefior has been. 


Indeed, when that Gentleman made fuch an acknowlege- 
ment, it is no ways improbable, that his farther reflection 
might fuggeft to him the likelihood of his book’s contributing 
to a purpole he did not forefee, and could never intend it 
fhould. He might, not injudicioufly, fuppofe, that his fur- 
nifhing fome Apothecaries and Practitioners, whom Nature 
never intended for Phyficians, with a large number of Pre- 
{criptions, to be furnifhing them, contingently, with arrows 
and firebrands, as few confiderable remedies are indifferent when 
mifapplied ; and as his utmoft cautions might prove infufficient 
totransfufe, into fuch, his judgment in timing, and in dofing 
them. He might naturally fuppofe, that a great Copia for- 
mularum might tvo often ferve to diftract Nature, under thole 
efforts, which, in *olerably conftitutioned bodies, and during 
the vigorous ilages of life, fhe generally exerts to the reco- 

‘very of health, where a proper regimen, and a due regard to 
the Nonnaturals, have been obferved. 


With regard particularly to too many of the pharmaceutic 


ciais, he could not avoid obferving, they wanted a pees 
mu 
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much oftner than afpur, and had more need to be put in mind 
of the Hippocratic admonitions, — that Nature * cures Ditea- 
fes — that in certain circumftances of acute ones+, no evacu- 
ants,—no alteratives are to be ufed, but matters are to be fub- 
mitted to her own conduét, only regulating the diet: while 
books of this nature, by detailing an exuberant variety of com- 
pofitions, might induce them, on the inefficacy of a firft and 
fecond, to hazard a third and fourth precipitately; and to 
employ all this artillery of medicine, with little intermiffion, 
where Nature had wifely manifefted her averfion even to the 
lighteft food ; left fle fhould be diverted, by the digeftion of 
it, from the concoétion of the difeafe. Such practices, ne- 
verthelefs, where {trong Nature triumphs over every obitruc- 
tion, ferves, politically, to magnify the greatneis of the cure 
to {ome Patients and By-ftanders; and even in cafe of a fatal 
event, may fatisfy relations fometimes with the ufual comfort— 
That nothing had been omitted. 


It may be urged, on the other hand, by our Author and 
others, that fince there is little doubt of a Patient’s being 
furnifhed with Phyfic enough, it muft be preferable to have 
a number of the moft efficacious Prefcriptions in promptu, 
rather than fuch as are fuppofed lefs effectual and appropri- 
ate: and this is undoubtedly true, could we be certain that 
the Practitioner, from thinking them better, would not be 
encouraged to cram them down more. ‘There are, undoubt- 
edly, many good and appropriate Receipts in both thefe 
works; and Dr. Ball’s are more in the prefent practice, in 
confequence of the laft Regulations in the Difpenfatory by the 
College. Thus we find, among fome other articles, our Au- 
thor has always omitted directing the Black Cherry Water, 
which occurs frequently in Shaw. ‘Their different Prefcrip- 
tions, however, generally quadrate in their various inten- 
tions: and the Readers who are moft likely to make the 
beft ufe of either, are thofe to whom they are the leaft ne- 
ceflary. 


Though we are fenfible that, in ftrictnefs, we have nothing 
to do with a book publifhed fo long before our literary exitt- 
ence, as Shaw’s new Praciice of Phyjic; yet, as his acknow- 
legement in regard toit, has been confefied to be one motive 
of the prefent work, it was really difficult to confider the lat- 
ter with an entire abftra‘tion from the firft; neither can we 
think it at all impertinent, to conclude this article with ob- 
ferving a few of the moft obvious differences between them, 
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The new Praciice of Phyfie {carcely ever cites any Authors 
but gives, as we may fuppofe, the method and Prefcriptions 
of the London Phylicians in the greateft practice, when the 
book was compiled; its Author having procured, as he fays, 
‘ the alliitance of a perfon well acquainted with the [then} 
‘« prefent practice, in colleGting and digefting the materials 
‘ for it: taking care not to omit any confiderable circum- 
« ftance in a difeafe, nor to fail in the method of treating it 
© from firft to lait.’ 

Dr. Ball fays, in his Preface to the firft volume—‘ his in- 
‘ tent was to lay down, in a plain intelligible manner, a ra- 
‘ tional method of treating [Fevers] Difeafes, not only from 
‘his own practice, experience, and obfervation, but from 
¢ the beft approved Authors, and practice of the moft emi- 
‘ ment modern Phyficians, in hopes of fpreading fo ufeful a 
‘ part of knowlege,’ Nc. Hence our Author refers fome- 
times for pages tocether, to Lommius, Pitcairn, Arbuthnot, 
and Towne, with feveral others, tho’ lefs frequently. He 
owns himfclf alio much obliged to Dr. Huxham, and cites 
him a few times; but had he cited him for half his obligations, 
he muft have named him much oftner than he has. 


The greate% part of the chapter on the Dropfy is taken from 
Lommius, Towne, and Dr. Donald Monro. With regard 
to the fecond of thefe Authors, who, we have heard, prac- 
tifed chietly at Barbadoes, we thought there was lefs propri- 
ety in quoting his fentiments fo often about difeafes occurring 
uiually here, than in the Nervous Cholic, or dry Belly-ach, 
which is endemic in that and fome other American iflands. 
The medern Praciice, in our apprehenfion, feems not digefted 
as well, nor printed as methodically, for the benefit of young 
and remote Practitioners, as the mew Praie; the latter hav- 
ing a brief Index, and the paragraphs in each fection being 
figured, for the fake of referring to them occafionally, both which 
the prefent performance wants. ‘The diction and manner of 
this alfo, where Dr. Ball is not tranfcribing another Author, 
nor his T’ranflators, are morecrude and inaccurate than thofe 
of the new Preéice, the ftile of which, at the fame time, is 


clear and intelligible, implying more general literature, and’ 


medical reading, tho’ fcarcely ever citing any Author. 


How infipid and fenfelefs a compliment does Dr. Ball make 
Dr. ‘Towne, when he fays, page 156, ¢ Dr.’ Towne very ju- 
‘ dicioufly obferves, that this difeafe originally obtained the 
* name of Colica or Dolor Colicus, from that part of the bow- 
‘ els called Colon, fuppofed to be the feat of it.” A man 
might be as juftly complimented on his judgment for obferv- 
ing, the Head-ach was originally called fo, from the head 
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being fuppofed the feat, or fubject of it. Weare told, page 
26: * itis a jut obfervatiom of Dr. Mead, and therefore 
‘ worthy of notice’—the latter member of which fentence is 
a wholly unnecefiary and inelegant Pleonafm; crudities af the 
fame fort occurring much too frequently. 


But with refpect to ftile or expreffion, we have met with 
fome wou’dbe medical Writers, who either decry a good and 
proper one, becaufe they are deftitute of it; or elfe are 
at the pains to write their treatifes dewn to Readers of the 
humbleft capacity and education, who are often as capable of 
commencing Patients as others. ‘This reminds us of a not- 
able pamphlet entitled, Pharmacopole juftificati, whofe ano- 
nymous Writer complains of the academical education of 
Phyficians, and its difpofing them to blend Phyfiology, Theo- 
ry, &c. in their medical writings: on which pamphlet we 
have beftowed a few ftrictures, Review, vol. XIV. p. 57, 
58, which may divert our medical Readers, and our prefent 
Author among the reft, if he has not feen them. 


But, to conclude this article with our fentiments of a work, 
of which, being chiefly a compilation from other books, and 
from files, we have given no long nor formal fpecimen ; we ac- 
knowlege, that it contains a great number of good and proper 
Prefcriptions ; the Dofes of which, a judicious Praétitioner 
will often think it proper to leflen. There are feveral good 
Defcriptions of Difeafes taken from different Authors, There 
are fome ufeful Cautions; and no want of particular Re- 
cipes, with fufficient Repetaturs, for moft fupervening fymp- 
toms; though without diftinguifhing conftantly fuch as ought 
not to be interrupted: and which, indeed, is often difficult 
to be afcertained, except by the Phyficiansemployed. Upon 
the whole, itis not without fome medical fcience, and is very 
copious on the pharmaceutic branch of the Trade. K 


The Defert Iftand, a Dramatic Poem, in three Aéts. As it is 
Aéied at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. 64d. 
Vaillant. 





W E are told, in the advertifement prefixed to this 
Poem, that it is founded on the J/ola Di/abitata of the 
celebrated Metaftafio : and that in reading the performance of 
this great genius, the prefent writer * received fo exquifite a 


* Mr. Murphy, Author of the Apprentice, Upholfterer, Orphan 
of China, Grays’s-Inn-Journal, &c. 
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pleafure, that he contracted a paflion for the fubje@, and 
could not refrain from exercifing his pen upon it. We are) 
not a little furprized, however, that an Author, fo well ac. 
quainted with the theatre, fhould think of bringing a work, : 
written on fo fimple a plan, on the Englifh ftage: and the 
more efpecially, as this is a circumftance he does not appear 
to have overlooked; but to have been fenfible that it was 
thin of what our play-followers call Bufinefs. 


We can readily fubfcribe to the opinion of Milton, 
that it is an error to introduce trivial and vulgar perfons, 
without difcretion, corruptly to gratify the people. ‘Trivial, 
or vulgar perfons, however, are not always introduced with- 
out diicretion ; nor doth a variety in character and action ne- 
ceflarily infera multiplicity of bufinefs, inconfiftent with the 
rules of the drama. 


«He pleafantly, indeed, tells us, he was advifed ta change 
the title, and fix the fcene among the Anthropophagi, or a- 
mong the men, whofe heads do grow beneath their fhoulders : a few 
of which extraordinary perfonages exhibited on the ftage, 
would prove very acceptable: or to introduce an Irifh fer- 
vant ; and to render the fuccefs of the piece more certain, 
by adding fome aerial Beings, and concluding the whole with 
a drunken fong, by the tars of Old England. 


But does not our Author, here, feem to cenfure a practice 
he might be proud to imitate? We mean that of the excel- 
lent Shakefpear, in his play of the Tempeft, or, Enchanted 
Ifland ; where aerial beings, drunken fajlors, &c. are intro- 
duced with mafterly contrivance, and the utmoft propriety. 
It has been faid, that from this play Metaftafio himfelf firft 
conceived the defign of his J/ola Difabitata: and, as that poet 
judicioufly enough fixed on a more fimple plan, agreeable 
to the genius of the Italian theatre; fo, had our Author 
written an opera, or a poem intended for the clofet, he 
would doubtlefs have been commendable, in prefering a 
{imple fable to the buftling plots of our modern plays. But 
in writing for the jtage, we conceive, he fhould have con- 
fulted the genius of the Englifh, as Metaftafio did that of 
the Italian theatre. 


We allow that moft of our modern plays are too full of, 
what is called, bufinefs ; but this is chiefly on account of the 
intricacy of their conduct, and the perplexity thence occa- 
fioned in the mind of the fpectator; and not merely from 
the number of characters and events, or a multiplicity of 
action, which, indeed, is feldom the cafe in a theatrical per- 
formance, whofe plot is well lgid and conducted. Th 
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The Author fays, he could have wifhed it had been univer- 
{ally underftood, that it was not a Tragedy he offered to the 
ublic, but a dramatic poem ; in which cafe nobody would have 
looked for another kind of entertainment than they met with. 
Perhaps thofe, who really found entertainment in it, would | 
not; but how would our poet come off with thofe, who 
pramifing themfelves much entertainment, met with very little? 
He feems fenfible the audience were fomehow difappointed ; 
and perhaps this was the cafe with not a few of them. 


While we thus teftify our difapprobation of this piece, as 
unfit for theatrical reprefentation, we muft not be fuppofed, 
however, to undervalue its merit as a poetical compofition. 


The language is, for the moft part, eafy and flowing; the | 


metaphors, in general, apt and well-preferved; and the de- 
{criptions frequently picturefque and beautiful. ’ 
ti 
As a dramatic performance, alfo, however wanting in the ‘ 


circumftances requifite to make it pleafe on the Englith ftage, 7 
its merit is by no means inconfiderable. 


The fcene is a Defert Ifland, where Conftantia and her | yi 
daughter Sylvia, are fuppofed to have lived in folitude for ; 
fixteen years ; the difconfolate mother imagining herfelf to 
have been wilfully deferted by her hufband Ferdinand, when, 
landing for refrefhment, the dangers and fatigues of a ftormy 
fea. It appears, however, that Ferdinand had been furprized 
by pirates, and carried away into flavery: from which being 
at length releafed, he returns with his friend and fellow-cap- 
tive, Henrico, to indulge his griefs on the {pot, and to fee if \j 
he can trace any remains ofhis beloved Conftantia. The fol- A iF, 
lowing expoftuiation, on his defpairing to find her *, and his ‘% 
refle€ting on the manner in which fhe had been left there, and (fq 
her fuppofed death, will give the reader no mean idea of the { ‘| 
{tile and expreffion of this poem. 


ort, 


Who knows, Henrico, but fhe deem’d me falie ; 
Deem’d me a vile deferter from her arms ? 

She did, — fhe mult — each ftrong appearance join’d 
To mark me guilty — Oh! that thought ftrike. deep j 
It’s corpion {tings into my very heart. 
Could fhe but think me fo refin’d in guilt, 

So exquifite a villain, as to caufe 

A moment’s anguifh in that tender breatt, 

Where all the loves, where all the virtues dwelt, 
—’I'were mifery, — *twere torture in th’ extreme ~~ 





*\ He does find her, however; and convincing her of h's innocence, 
gnd unimpaired affeGion, returns with her to his native country. 


And ; 
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And yet fhe thought me fuch — by heav’n fhe did — 
Accus’d me of the worft, the blacketft treafon, 

Of treafon to my love — ftung with th’ idea 

She roam’d this iile, and to thele defert wilds 

Pour’d forth her lamentable tale ; —- who knows 

But on fome craggy cliff whole nights fhe fat 
Raving in madnefs to the moon’s pale gleam ; 

Until at length a// kindling into phrenzy, 

Clafping her infant cioler to her breait, 

With defperation wild from off the rock 

Headlong fhe plung’d into the roaring waves, 

While her laft accents murmur’d, Faithlefs Ferdinand ! 


After his fainting, at the fight of an infcription, cut in 
the rock, and denoting Conftantia’s death, the affecting fitu- 
ation of his mind, is exquifitely defcribed in his fhort reply 
to his friend, when he advifes him to rouze his ftrength, and 
bear his forrow like a man: 


I do 
Thou fee'ft I do— I do not weep, my friend — 
Thefe eyes are dry — their very fource is dry — 
— I am her cruel hufband to the lait. 








The defign of Ferdinand, in erecting a monument to his 
wife’s memory, is alfo beautifully imagined and pathetically 
exprefled. 


Farewell ! — farewell ! —— 

Confult thy happinefs !— for ever here 

By fate I’m doom’d to ftay — alas! Conftantia ! ——es 
To perifh with thy infant here! — no friend 

To clofe thy ghaftly orbs !— thy pale remains 

On the bare earth expofed, without the tribute 

Of a fond hufband’s tears o’er thy dead corfe ;— 
Without the laft fad obfequies — yet here, 

I ftill will raife an empty fepulchre. 

There fhall ne cold unconfcious marble form 

In mockery of imitated woe 

Bend o’er the fancy’d urn: myfelf will be 

‘Uhe fad, the penfive, monumental figure, 

Diftilling real anguifh o’er the tomb ; 

Till waiting by degrees I moulder down, 

And fink to filent duft. 


The meeting between Ferdinand and Conftantia, and their 
fainting on the fuppofition that each fees the other’s ghoft, 
muft afford, even on ftage, a mafterly fcene of diftrefs. 


There is fomething extremely pathetic and poetical, alfo, 
in the complaints of Conftantia and Sylvia. The latter, on 
parting with Henrico, after their firft converfation, makes 
the following foliloquy : 





Farewell ! 
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Farewell! — be fare you keep. your word —— 
He’s gone, 
And yet is with me ftill —abfent [ hear 
And fee him in his abfence — ftill his looks 
Beam with mild dignity, and fill his voice 
Sounds in my ear delightful — what it means, 
This new-born fenfe, this wonderful emotion, 
Unfelt till now, and mix’d of pain and joy, 
I cannot guefs — how my heart flutters in me! 
T’ll not perplex myfelf with vain conjecture ; 
Whate’er the caufe, th’ efig&, I feel, is pleafing. 
[Conftantia is heard finginz within the fienes, 
Oh! heav’ns! what noife! — it is my mother’s Voice ——- 
Again fhe pours her melancholy forth, 
As {weetly plaintive as when fad Philomel, 
Beneath fome poplar fhade, bemoans her young, 
And fitting penfive on the lonely bough, 
Her eye with forrow dimm’d, fhe tunes her dirge, 
Warbling the night away, while all around 
The vocal woodland, and each hill and dale 
Ring with her. griefs harmonious 





In fome paflages, indeed, a near refemblance appears in 
our Author’s ftile to that of Mr. Thomfon’s Seafons. 
Thus, defcribing England, Ferdinand fays, 


There cultur’d fieids 
Wave with the golden harvelt ; commere? pours 
Each delicacy forth ; there ftately domes 

Attract the wond’ring eye; there cities fwarm 
With bufy throngs intenfe, and fmiles around 
A fcene of aétive, cheerful, focial life. 





There are fome defe&ts, neverthelefs, in the language and 
fentiment of this performance, too glaring to be entirely 
overlooked in a poem, fo juitly, in other refpects, deferving 
approbation. Among other puerilities that might be men- 
tioned, is the frequent ufe of the word a/l, as.an exple- 
tive; as, 
tho’ a@’/ uncouth 
T he inftrument ) ~ 
Of human toil a// ignorant. 
That Happinefs is a// unknown to Europe. 
My fteps a// unperceiv’d 
And waite its bloom a// unperceiv’d away, &c. 














Vermeil is a quaint epithet *; and Ma'am, and Mama, 
found affeftedly and finikin, in the mouth of a young wo- 


* Oh! I could tend thy fteps for ever; hear 
Soft accents warbling from thy verzei/ lip, &c. 
5 man 
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man educated in folitude, and who, in her firft fpeech, is 
made to addrefs her parent with as much nature as tender- 
nefs, by the name of ¢ my deareft mother.’ 


Some part of Sylvia’s difcourfe to Henrico may feem, 
alfo, more like refin’d politenefs than elegant fimplicity ; 
particularly, her craving his pardon, and begging to be excufed 
from being his wife: nay, we will not anfwer for its not ap- 
pearing ridiculous, as coming from a fimple girl, who, at 
the fame time, is fo ignorant as to fuppofe her being left a- 
lone on a defert ifland, the neceflary confequence of her be- 
coming a wife. , 





Henrico. My wife — 


Sytvia. No, Sir, not that —I crave your pardon there— 
I beg to be excus’d — | do not chufe 
To be left helplefs on a defert ifland. 


Again, Ferdinand is made to fay of the fhip in which the 
pirates carried him away ; 
the gui/ty bark 
In which they plung’d me, 








Now (not to ftand up for the innocence of the bark, as the 
receiver is fometimes as bad as the thief) the plunging a 
man into a bark, is not the moft accurate mode of expref- 
fion. A bark may be plunged into the fea, indeed, anda 
man may be tumbled into one or the other ; but into the for- 
mer, we do not conceive how he could well be p/ung’d. 


But we fhall not trouble aurfelves farther with the invi- 
dious tafk of word-catching : although in works of confpi- 
cuous merit, the {malleft defect becomes confpicuous too. 
This ingenious Author would not, however, do amifs to re- 
member that conformity of fentiment in the fame chara¢ter, 
and propriety of fpeech in all, are not the Jeaft confiderable 


objects of the drama. 
K-nt 


The Way to keep Him; a Comedy, in three Aéis: As it is per- 


a at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. 64. 
aillant, 





> 'T H E principle defign of this little Comedy * is to fhew 


the ladies the necefhity of having the fame regard to 


* Written by Murphy, Author of the forecoing Dramatic Poem ; 
both were introduced on the Stage the fame Evening, and had their 
Tun, together. 
| drefs, 
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drefs, and other perfonal accomplifhments, after as well as 
before marriage. , 


Mr. Lovemore, a gentleman of wit and vivacity, appears 
to have been married to a lady of a ferious and domeftic turn, 
who, without being confcious of giving him offence, is fo 
unhappy as to perceive her hufband’s growing indifference ; 
and to fee him, though coldly polite, for ever uneafy at 
home. The character of this lady is admirably drawn by 
Lovemore, on her expoftulating with him on his behaviour, 
and afking him what part of her conduct gives him offence? 


‘ Offence! — nothing gives me offence, child: — you 
‘ know I am very fond. — (yawns and walks)—lI like you 
‘ of all things, and think you a moft admirable wife ; 
‘ prudent, managing, —carelefs of your own perfon, and 
‘ very attentive to mine;—not much addicted to pleafure; 
‘ — grave, —retir’d —and domeftic ; govern your houfe, — 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
c 





pay the tradefmen’s bills, (yawns) fcold the fervants, 
and love your hufband:— Upon my foul, a very good 
wife!— as good a fort of a wife (yawns) as a body might 
wifh to have.’ 


Home, however, not being made fufficiently agreeable, 
even by fo good a fort of a wife, the hufband feeks to gratify 
his paffion for pleafures abroad. In this purfuit, he lights 
on the gay, the fenfible, Mrs. Bellmour, a widow of qua- 
lity; on whom he paffes for a nobleman, under the name 
and title of Lord Etheridge; and pretending to be fingle, 


makes overtures of marriage to her, which are liftened to, 


In the mean time, his friend Sir Brilliant Fafhion, makes 
ufe of Lovemore’s gallantries, though without fuccefs, as an 
argument to feduce his wife; who, hearing of her hufband’s 
vitits to the widow, goes herfelf to that lady, and expofes 
the deceit, and the bafenefs of his purpofe. The two ladies 
on this difcovery, compare notes, and enter into a friendl 
confederacy, to reclaim the hufband, and reproach the gal- 
lant; the latter, being a pretender alfo to the widow. Their 
plot fucceeds, and the denouément is well wrought up, and 
highly pleafing. 


For a fpecimen of the dialogue of this play, and our 
Author’s talent at hitting off the rzdicz/ous in modern man- 
ners, we have feleéted the following part of the converfa- 
tion between Lovemore, in the character of Lord Etheridge, 
and the widow Bellmour. | 


© Mrs. 
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¢ Mrs: Bell. Heavens! what a dying fwain youare! And 
does your Lordfhip really intend to be guilty of Matri- 
mony ? — Lord, what a queftion have I afked ?— Well, 
to be fure, 1 am avery mad-cap! — My Lord, don’t you 
think me a ftrange mad-cap ? 


a v7 fF «A 


‘ Love. A wildnefs like yours, that arifes from vivacity 
and fentiment together, ferves only to exalt your beauty, 
and give new poignancy to every charm. 


n,UnN 


¢ Mrs. Bell. Well, upon my word you have faid it fine- 
ly!— But you are in the right, my Lord. —I[ hate your 
penfive, melancholy beauty, that fits like a well-grown 
vegetable in a room for an hour together, ’till at laft the is 
animated to the violent exertion of faying yes or no, and 
then enters into a matter-of-fact converfation, ** Have you 
heard the news? Mifs Beverly is going to be married to | 
*¢ Captain Shoulderknot. — My Lord Mortgage has had ano- 
*¢ ther tumble at Arthur’s, Sir William Squanderftock has loft 
“¢ his election. ‘They fay, fhort aprons are coming into 
*¢ fafhion again.” 


cn ff Aa A & 
ao 


. 


© Love. Oh, Lord! a matter-of-fact converfation is in- 
‘ {upportable. 


‘ Mrs. Bell. Pray, my Lord, have you ever obferved the 
© manner of one Lady’s accofting another at Ranelagh ? — 
* She comes up to you with a demure look of infipid fereni- 
¢ ty, — makes you a folemn falute— ** Ma’am, | am over- 
“¢ joyed to meet you, — you look charmiggly. — But, dear 
‘¢ Madam, did you hear what happened to us all the other 
“ night? -- We were going home fromthe opera, Ma’am; 
<¢ — you know my aunt Roly Poly, — It was her coach, — 
“¢ there was fhe, — and Lady Betty Fadget, — Your moft obe- 
“© dient fervant, Ma’am, (Curtfeying to another, as it were go- 
ing by) Lady Betty, you know, is recovered — every body 
thought it over with her, — but Doctor Snakeroot was call- 
“ed in, no not Doctor Sxakeroot, Doctor Bolus it was, and 
*¢ fo he altered the courfe of the medicines, —and fo my 
Lady Betty recovered ;— well, there was fhe and Sir 
George Bragwell, —a pretty man Sir George, — fineft teeth 
“¢ in the world. — Your Lady/hip’s moft obedient —We expeét- 
** ed you laft night, — but you did not come,—he! he! —And 
*¢ fo there was he and the reft of us, — and fo turning the 
“ corner of Bond-ftreet, the villain of a Coachman — How 
“© do you do, Madam? —The villain of a Coachman over- 
turned us all ;— my aunt Roly-Poly, was frightened out of 
her wits, and Lady Betty has been nervifh ever fince :— 


« Only 


“e¢ 
«ce 


ce 


Ce 


S 4 
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sé Only think of that, —fuch accidents in life. — Ma’am, 
«« your moft obedient, — I am proud to fee you look fo well.” 


« Love. Anexact defcription,— the very thing — ha! ha! 


¢ Mrs. Be//. And then from this converfation they all run 
¢ tocards, —** Quadrille has murdering wit.” 


¢ Love. Ay, and beauty too; for upon thefe occafions, 
‘ the paflions in the features are—’’ I have feen many a 
beautiful countenance change in a moment, into sbfalete 
deformity ; the little loves and graces that before fparkled 
in the eye, bloom’d in the cheek, and {mil’d about the 
mouth, all fly off in an inftant, and refign the features 
which they before adorn’d, tofear, to anger, to grief, and 
the whole train of fretful paffions. 


on en ee oe .w . we 2) 


¢ Mrs. Bell. Ay, and the rage we poor women are often 
‘ betrayed into thefe occafions — 


¢ Love. Very true, Ma’am; -and if by chance, they do 
bridle and hold in a little, the ftruggle they undergo is the 
moft ridiculous fight imaginable.— I have feen an oath qui- 
vering upon the pale lip of a reigning toaft, for half an 
hour together; yes, and I have feen an uplifted eye blaf- 
pheming providence for the lofs of an odd trick ;-— and 
then at laft, when the whole room burft out into one loud 
univerfal uproar, — ** My Lord, you flung away the game. 
“© —.No, Ma’am, it was you.— Sir George, why did not you 
‘¢ rough the Diamond? Capt. Hazard, why did you not lead 
“ through the Honour ? Ma’am, it was not the play. — Par- 
*“ don me, Sir, — But, Ma’am, —But Sir, —I would not 
“© play with you for ftraws.— Don’t you know what Ho;/e 
‘© fays? If A and B are partners againft C and D, and the 
‘© game nine-all, A and B have won three tricks, and C and 
“< D four tricks ; C leads his fuit, D puts up the King then 
‘* returns the fuit, A pafles, C puts up the Queen, B roughs 
“* the next :” and fo A and B, and C and D are bang’d a- 
‘ bout; and all is jargon, confufion, uproar, and wrang- 


‘ ling, and nonfenfe, and noife. —Ha! ha! 


‘ Mrs. Bell. Ha! ha! a fine picture of a Rout!’ 


a nn 2 «en 2 2! “ 


The reader will perceive the character of Mrs. Bellmour 
to be extremely fpirited, and of that ftamp that cannot fail 
of pleafing on the ftage: we cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that our poet has, in fome parts of her converfation, 
given it too near a refemblance to that of Millamant, in the 
Way of the World. "The following replication to Lovemore’s 
compliment, 
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compliment, on her finging, perfectly refembles: the giddy 
prattle Congreve has put into the mouth of that fine lady. ” 


‘ O fulfome !—I fing horridly, and I look horridly ;— 
© (goes up to the Glafs) How do | look, my Lord? — but 
@ don’t tell me, — I won’t be told. — I fee you are ftudying 
‘ acompliment, and I hate compliments ; — well, what is 
‘ it?—let’s hear your compliment, — why don’t you com- 
¢ pliment me ? — i won’t hear it now.’ -—— &c. &c. 


On the whole, however, this comedy is well written; 
the fentiments are for the moft part chafte and elegant; the 
incidents natural and diverting ; the characters drawn from 
the life, and the fable well conducted. 


To oblige our female readers, we fhall add the moral of 
the piece, as it is contained in a fong, introduced in the 
fecond act. 

I. 
Attend all ye fair, and [ll tell ye the art 
To bind every Fancy with eafe in your chains, 
To hold in foft fetters the conjugal heart, 
And banifh from Hymewn his doubts and his pains. 


Il. 
When Juno accepted the Ceitus of Love, 
At firft fhe was handfome; fhe charming became ; 
With fkill the foft paffions it taught her to move, 
To kindle at once, and to keep up the flame. 


Il. 
*Tis this gives the Eyes all their magic and fire; 
The voice melting accents ; Fou. “rm the: kifs ; 
Confers the fweet {miles that awaken defire, 
And plants round the fair each incentive to blifs, 


IV. 


Thence flows the gay chat, more than reafon that charms ; 
The eloquent bluth, that can beauty improve ; 

The fond figh, the fond vow, the foft touch that alarms, 
The tender difdain, the renewal of love. 


V 


Ye fair take the Ceftus, and practife its art ; 
The mind unaccomplifh’d, mere features are vain, 
Exert your fweet power, you conquer each heart, 
And the Loves, Joys and Graces, fhall walk in your train. 


We had almoft forgot to mention, that the Author has 
avowedly made ufe of De Moifly’s Nouvelle Ecole de Femmes, in 
the compofition of this Comedy : but that he has rejected much 
of the Fxenchman’s materials, fubftituting others of his —_ 

| an 
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and; in particular, formed the laft act entirely new. In fine, 
we may venture to pronounce, that he has acquitted himfelf fo 
well, upon the whole, in this comic Effay, and given fuch 
proofs of a genius for this fpecies of compofition, that, the 
Town may reafonably form confiderable expectations} *with 
refpect to another production of his, which we are informed 
is a Comedy of FIVE Aéis*; and which is faid to be in great 
forwardnefs for the Stage. 


* Entitled, 7he Man dors not know his own Mind. 


K.n-k 


aide 





Ancient and modern Rome, a Poem. Written at Rome in the 


Year 1755. 4to. 1s..6d. Dodfley. 
A Handfome Plate is prefixed in the title-page of this ele- 


gant Poem, reprefenting fome of the moft ftriking re- 
man> of Antiquity in Rome, as part of a large Circus, an 
Obelifk, and a Pillar, perhaps Trajan’s, almoft entire; with 
a diftant view of St. Peter’s Church. 


Could we impart to our Readers any confiderable portion of 
that pleafure with which we have accompanied our curi- 
ous and thoughtful Conductor, throughout his poetical re- 
fearch of this fubjeét, we might reafonably hope to oblige 
them with an agreeable entertainment. . Yet though the im- 
preflions we have received from fo well-informed an Admirer 
of the harmonious and mimetic arts, muft languifh from 
fecondary and contracted reflections of them, we can mani- 
feft our good inclination at leaft, by giving a general idea of 
the natural and eafy manner of our happily defcriptive and 
moralizing Poet, in his tour of Virtu, through Rome, and 
fome of its environs. His imagination, on fetting out, be- 
ing dilated with a retrofpective confideration of her former 
greatnefs, fuppofes her very ruins ftill animated, and even 
pained with reflecting, how unequal an idea they muft con- 
vey of their own youthful beauty and magnificence. 


Well, indeed, 

Poor mournful Re'iques, confeious of your fhame, 
And mindful what ye were, wel do ye ftrive, 

To hide yourfelves beneath the fhelt'ring mofs, 
Or the kind foliage of fome neighb’ring plant. 





He looks back from hence to the infancy of her Republic, 
while her wealth was fmall, and ber power. very inconfider- 
able; though her innate principles of private and public vir- 
tue, were even then pregnant with her future glory and do- 
Rey. Feb. 1760. L minion ; 
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minion ; of which he marks the rife, progrefs,. and 
height, till fhe declined and fell by corruption and luxury, 
He juftly obferves foon after, in a political digreffion, that 
her name, her very fkeleton, from a remembrance of her an- 
cient greatnefs and power, ferved as a foundation for that (now, 
indeed, ecclefiaftical) defpotifm, which her later arms were 
unable to preferve over the nations fhe had formerly conquered. 


— Nor did Rome 
Fall unremember’d, fince her name alone 
a fuch dread, that her pale fkeleton 
* By Surerstirion drelt, guarded by Priefts, 
Who blending Politics with holy Faith, 
Relying on the Crofier, not the Sword, 
Roll’d terrors thro’ the world ; ftained many an age 
With guiltlefs blood ; and ftill with weak’ned {way 
Now milder, bids thefe hallow’d fabricks rite, 
That give a fecond fubject to my fong. 





From hence he ftrays flowingly on among her curious re« 
mains, pointing out the moft celebrated pieces of antique ar- 
chiteCture and fculpture ; and after many pleafing defcriptions 
and appofite reflections, thus breaks forth on his arrival at the 
Forum, animated with fuch fentiments of Liberty and Public 
Spirit, as we fuppofe in an ancient uncorrupted Roman, 
and wifh to glow in the fame degree in every other Buitifh 
bofom. 


And do I walk the Forum ?—and is this 
The memorable fpot, on which have trod 
So many Patriots, who in Freedom’s caufe 
Unfheath’d thé fword of Juftice >—Yes it iss; 
I know it is.—If in a Barton’s breaft, 
Tho’ midft the ice of the far northern fea, 
Or realms, where Slav’ry drags its hopelefs chain, 
Beams the bright flame of Liberty, fay, Mufe, 
What mutt he feel in Rome ?—Perhaps I dream, 
And ’tis Illufion peoples the Ione void 
With yonder band of Heroes, on whofe brows 
Sits awful Majefty, and round whofe heads 
Twines the victorious Latrel. In the van 
(For who can all the vifionary fhades 
Of fleeting Fancy count?) methinks I fee 
The etper Brutus; venerable man! 
Parent and Judge; hard fate! to join two names, 
That muft for ever jar; but yet, behold, 
To one great caufe ftill conftant, he difclaims 
All partial ties, proud only to be call’d 
The FatHer oF 818 COU TRY meen 
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His Apoftrophe and Invocation to Liberty, as principally 
feated in Britain and Switzerland, is a natural fequel to the 
preceding paflage, after which he fports away to the large 
ruins of a Villa near Tivoli 


— where Learning’s friend 
And beft proieStor, good Macenas, gave 
The recompenfe to Merit, (happieft tak 

Of thofe, whom Plenty crowns) — 

or the tranquil fhades 
Of cool Frescati, in whofe lov’d retreat 
Once Tutty thought and reafon’d. - 














Thefe penfively pleafing excurfions among the ruins, of 
which fone may be fuppofed to be haftening to their own ef- 
facement, [ip/ae periere ruinae] terminate in a moral reflection 
on the evanefcence of every object of human ambition; and 
an injunction to rely folely on virtue, which refults from 
the eternal principle of truth; and whofe reward {hall fur- 
vive every temporary and fugitive objet. When after a pathe- 
tic farewell to all thefe mouldering monuments of ancient 

raadeur, he feems to confider the {tate of modern Rome as 
a fubject ftill more entitled to compaffion, in a chain of ex- 
cellent philofophical and political reflections, expreffed.in the 
following elegant and poetical detail of her unnatural, and 
probably even impious, aufterities. 


Weer’st thou, my Mufe, this changeful ftate of things? 
Nay fure they afk a figh !—yet rather mourn, 
That Man unthriftily rejects the gifts, 
Which Nature made him heir to. Heav’n points out 
A flow'ry way to all, nor bids its fons 
Tread the hard flint, or fhun the joys of life.—— 
Then wherefore midft yon venerable piles 
Of pompous ruins fplendid fabrics rife, 
And fwelling domes? Why do] hear the voice 
Of Superstition, bid her altars blaze ? 
And fee her beckon to the cloyfter’d cell 
‘The blooming maid ?—Alike the pride of youth, 

- And bluth of beauty yield; their bloffoms crop’d 
Fre one can fay they flourifh’d !—Hark the gates 
Grate on their hinges, to receive their guefts, 

And hide them from mankind ! like gems concealed 
Jn the dark womb of earth, whole radiance ne’er 
Shall woo th’ admiring eye !—Still as their hours, 
Their ufelefs hours, creep on, to wafte their ftrength 
In painful penance, at the tinfell’d thrine 

Count o’er their beads, and by the midnight lamp 
Mutter cold Pray’rs, fent from the praétis’d lips 

. More frequent, than the heat which rapture fres—— 
O blind, to think their fatety lies in flight! 


Lz © 
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Or thatthe fteady foot of Virtue fears 
To tread the haunts of men! 


Come from thy cell, O Memory, and ftain 
With blackeft fhades the day, when firit were rear’d 
The Convents lonely walls. Shock’d at the aé, 
Man’s guardian-angel fled, and left thofe breafts 
Which friendfhip might have warm’d, and great purfuits 
Guided to honour and the public good, 
A prey to Folly, and that partial love 
Which centers in itfelf—Then broke the chain 
That bef{t cements in bonds of amity 
Earth’s num’rous family. 








The following lines beautifully defcribe the ceremony of 
giving the firft veil on the admiffion of a Nun. 


Still I recal the day, frefh on her check 
The purrle bloom of youth, when Laura bid 
The world adieu, refign’d its flatt’ring pomps, 
And took the holy veil. I view her itill 
Refide the altar, like a viétim deck’d 
Magnificent ; fair as the pearly dew 
Which on the rofe-bud lies, or hangs within 
The lilly’s cup, what time Hyperion mounts 
The eaftern hills. Before the mitred Prieft 
She kneels fubmiffive ; onthe facred floor 
Cafting thofe eyes, whofe fires were fure defign’d 
To light the torch of Venus, and provoke 
‘To am’rous parley ; other office far 
Now doom’d to ferve !—Who can unmov’d behold 
Such facrifice ?—Yet ’tis her choice, and lo 
She fings confenting! Lo, the Prelate cuts 
Her graceful hair! and ftrips it of the gems 
‘That fparkled ’midft her treffes ; then conduéts 
The willing Fair-one to the convent’s gate, 
Where fhe, in one laft, one eternal kifs, 
Diffolves all focial bonds. 


Notwithftanding thefe juft exprobrations to Romifh Super- 
ftition, this benevolent Writer concludes his poem by cele- 
brating modern Italy, for the center and preferver of Mufic, 
Statuary, and Painting; as if he fuppofed her excellence in 
thefe elegant arts, capable of making mankind fome amends 
for her abfurd abolition of the honeft rights of Nature and 
Humanity. The whole performanée attefts the Writer’s na- 
tive eafy vein, and juft turn of thinking, with a natural as 
well as cultivated tafte, and many tokens of anamiable difpo- 
fition. Its beauties appear to have little laboured turn or orna- 
ment, and feem to gain more ona repeated, than a ingle, 
perufal, But we have prefented our Readers a fufficient fpeci- 
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men to judge for themfelves, and ‘probably to conje€ture the 
name of the ingenious Author; which we chufe rather to 
furmife than exprefs, as it may be indelicate, at leaft, to at- 
tempt fuch a developement, where a Gentleman principally 
concerned, has chofen to decline it. K 


ACCOUNT or FOREIGN BOOKS. 





Ga 


Second Memoire fur TP Inoculation de la Petite Verole, contenant 
Jon Hiftoire Depuis ? Année 1754. Par Mr. de la Conda- 


mine. 12mo. Geneva, 1759. Or, 


A Second Memoir on the Inoculation of the Small-pox, con- 
taining its Hiftory from the Year 1754. 


T were needlefs to inform our Readers how far the pro- 

grefs of Inoculation in France, has been indebted to the 
eloquence and arguments of this excellent Writer: a former 
Memoir on the fame fubje&t, having been univerfally read, 
not only in the country for whofe fervice it was more imme-~ 
diately written, but throughout all parts of Europe. 


In the prefent we learn, that this falutary expedient of evad- 
ing the dreadful effects of that moft dreadful difeafe, ftill 
makes its way, in fpite of all the oppofition of Fanaticifm 
and ignorance. In the year 1756, fays he, Inoculation ac- 
) quired a powerful Prote¢tor in the perfon of the Duke of Or- 
leans, who had his fon and daughter inoculated with fuccefs : 
an example that was followed by many perfons of the firft 
diftin¢tion in France: a lift of whofe names is inferted in 
this Memoir. 


In Sweden, continues Mr. Condamine, it is treated as an 
affair of the higheft importance *. A medal is ftruck on the 
fubjeé&t, as if equal to the nobleft of antiquity. On the face 
is an altar, erected to. Efculapius, round which a ferpent 
twines itfelf, and is meant as an emblem of the Small-pox. 
The motto Sublato jure nocendi. On the reverfe is a civic 
crown, within which is written, Ob infantes civium felici 
aufu * apse and on the knot of the wreath, the name of 
the Countefs de Geers, the firft Swedifh Lady that merited fo 


great an honour. 


In Italy, we are informed, this practice has got confider- 
able footing. In the year 1754y ‘he Countefs Buffalini, 
refiding about thirty leagues from Rome, inoculated the chil- 


* Vid. Count Teffin’s Letters to the Prince Royal of Sweden, v. Itt. 
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dren of her dependants, without the lofs of one of theirlivess 
at a time when the diftemper raged and was extremely fatal 
in the capital. At my arrivalin Rome, fays Mr. Condamine, 
it was reported, I was come to follicit Letters from the Pope 
in favour of Inoculation: on which the late Cardinal Valenti, 
firft Minifter of his Holinefs, did me the honour to tell me, 
in exprefs terms, that if the fanction of the Holy See was re- 
guired, to recommend the practice in France, his Holinefs 
would make no difficulty to comply with the requeft. And, 
at the fecond audience I had of that Minifter, he prefented 
me with fix printed copies of anew tranflation of my Mes 
moir, which had been made into Italian, by order of his 
Eminence. 


We omit faying any thing of the arguments enforced in 
this Memoir; as fearce any thing remains to be faid on the 
fubject, but what is already known to our Readers, with 
none of whom, we hope, any farther defence of Inoculation 
is neceflary: yet we cannot reflect on this fubject, without 
fome concern, to think there are fo many perfons, as in fad 
there are, even in this kingdom, ftill abfurdly averfe to fo ra- 
tional and falutary a practice. 


Epiftole inVerfe del Co. Francefco Algarotti. 12mo0. Venezia, 
: | 1759. i.e. 
Epiftles in Verfe, By C. F. Algarotti. 


T HESE Epiftles are fourteen in number, and have moft 
of them been before printed. ‘The three firft are ad- 
dreffed to their Majefties che King of Pruffia, the Emprefs of 
Ruflia, and the King of Poland; complimenting them on 
the protection thofe Sovereigns have afforded the polite Arts. 


In the fifth, our Author exhorts Metaftafio to defpife the 
impotent attacks of envy and malice, and to finifh the career 


he has already fo nobly begun, in his way to the temple of 
Immortality. : 


The eleventh is addrefled to Mr. Voltaire, and ends with 
the following encomium on that celebrated Poct. 


Felice te! che la robufta Profa 

Guidi del pari, e il numero fonante, 

Cui dell? Attico mel nudrir le Mufe, 

E ingaliardio d’alto farer Minerva, 

Non mai dite minor, Rofcio d’ogni arte, 


_ A fertile'imagination, ‘brilliancy of fentiment, and a pecu- 
‘liar elegance ot ftile, characterize thefe Epiftles; and dif- 
tinguifh 
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tinguifa the Author as one of the firft among the prefent 


Italian Poets. 


Reponfe de Mr. Clairaut a quelques Piéces, la plupart anonymes, 
&c. 12mo Paris, Lambert, 1759. Or, 


Mr. Clairaut’s Anfwer to certain Pamphlets, chiefly anony- 
mous, written againft his Memoir concerning the Comet 


of 1682. 


T HE purport of the Memoir which Mr. Clairaut read to 

the Royal Academy of Sciences, onthe 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1758, was to fhew, that the Comet then fo impatiently 
expected, would arrive at its perihelion about the middle 
of the April following, and to account for its delay beyond 
the predicted time. Now it happened that he was about a 
month out: a lucky cirumftance for thofe inferior {matterers 
in fcience, who take delight in depreciating the labours of 
fuperior minds, and have no means to advance their own me- 
rit, but by undervaluing that of others. ‘The candid lovers 
of Aftronomy, however, cannot but think themfelves much 
obliged to Mr. Clairaut, for the pains he took in the above- 
mentioned Memoir, as well as by the prefent Anfwer, which 
he has condefended to beftow on fuch as would merit no re- 
ply, were the fubject of lefs importance. It were needlefs 
to fay, that our ingenious Academician has fully replied to 
the objections of his detractors, and proved their futility. 


La Science des Poftes Militaires; ou Traité des Fortifications de 
Campagne, a I Ufage des Officiers particuliers d’ Infantrie qui 
font Detachés a la Guerre: Dans lequel on a compris la Manier 
de les ew et de les attaquer. Par M. Le Cointe, ci- 
devant Lieutenant d’ Infanterie, depuis Capitaine de Cava- 
lerie, de I’ Academie Royale de Nifmes. 12mo. Paris. 


1759. Or, 


The Science of Military Pofts; or a Treatife on Field For- 
tifications, for the Ufe of thofe Officers of Infantry who 
command Detachments upon fervice ; in which is compre- 
hended the Manner of defending and attacking Out-pofts. 
By Mr. Le Cointe, &c. Member of the Royal Academy 
of Nifmes. 


O this {mall treatife are prefixed, a Letter to the Author 
from M. le Marechal Comte de Lautrec, an extract 
from the Tranfa@tions of the Academy of Nifmes, the ap- 
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probation of two Academicians, and another of M. Belidar,. 
Cenfor Royal of Artillery, &c. Members of: the Acade- 
my of Berlin; all which contain very ftrong recommenda- 
tions of the book. M. Belidor exprefles himfelf in the fol- 
lowing manner. ) 


‘¢ T have read, by order of the Chancellor, a manufcrigt 
“ entitled, The Science of Military Pofls, &c. ‘This work, 
‘© which is written with great circum{pection, method, and 
“© erudition, comprehends the beft maxims that can be given 
“© for the Fortification and Defence of the Out-pofts of an 
“¢ Army; it will therefore be of great utility to young Off- 
*© cers: nor do I know of any other mote inftructive, nor 
«© more proper to excite their emulation.” 


To this we fhal] add the tranflation of the Author’s account 
of his plan, as we find it in his preliminary Difcourfe, which, 
we imagine, will be fufficient to give our Readers an idea of 
the work, 


The Reader muft not expeét to find, in this Treatife, a de- 
tail of the fervice of fuch pofts to which General Officers are 
commonly detached, nor rules for conitructing Lines of Com- 
munication, for the fecuring of an army. As I write but 
for the inftruCtion of particular Officers, 1 treat only of thofe 
Pofts to which detachments of thirty, fifty, to a hundred 
men are commanded. ft, [ have given a general idea of the 
Geometry, which is neceflary for tracing intrenchments; 2d, 
Of the different works with which a poft may be fortified ; 

d, The various methods of augmenting their athe 4th, 
Uhe neceflary preparations for going upon detachment; sth, 
In what manner to conduct your march to a detached poft. 
6th, How to eftablifh yourfelf in a detached poft. 7th, The 
precautions neceflary to prevent furprize. 8th, The difpofi- 


tions requifite for a vigorous defence ; gth, In what manner\, 


pofts are to be defended; roth and Jaftly, How they are to 
be attacked by open violence or by ftratagem. 


This is the Author’s plan, which feems to comprehend all 
that can be faid upon the fubjec&t. After Mr. Belidor’s tefti- 
mony, it were needlefs to fay any thing in praife of the man- 
ner in which it is executed: we cannot, however avoid 
adding, that we are informed the book is now actually tran- 
flating by an Englifh Officer, for the ufe of his brethren in 


the army, | B _t 


Socrates 
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Sccrate, ouvrage dramatique, traduit del’ Anglis de Feu :Mr. 
‘Tompfon. .12mo. Amfterdam*, 1759. Or, 


Socrates, a dramatic Work. ‘Tranflated from the Englifh. 


N the Preface to this performance, we are told, that Mr. 

Addifon had begun a dramatic piece on the fame fubject ; 
the manufcript of which he left unfinifhed in the hands of 
the late Mr. Thomfon, the fuppofed Author of the original, 
from which this tranflation is faid to be made. 


‘Le fuccés de Caton (fays this pretended Tranflator) 
ayant enhardi Mr. Addifon, il jet taenfin fur le papier l’efquiffe 
de la mort de Socrate, en trois aétes. La place de Secre- 
taire d’ Etat, qu’il occupa quelque temps apres, lui déroba 
le temps dont il avoit befoin pour finir cet ouvrage. I] 
donna fon manufcrit 4 Mr. Tompfon, fon éléve; celui-ci 
n’ofa pas d’abord traiter un fujet fi grave et fi dénué de tout 
ce qui eft en pofleffion de plaire au theatre. Il commeng 
par d’autres tragédies: il donna Sophonifbe, Coriolan, 
Tancrede, -&c. et fina fa carriére par la mort de Socrate, 
qu'il écrivit en profe fcéne par fcéne, et qu’il confia a fes 
‘ illuftres amis M. Dodington, et M. Littleton+, comptes 
* parmi les plus beaux génies d’Angleterre.—— 


« & & & Ae & & B& B&B & 


‘ Mr, Littleton ne voulut pas qu’on jouat cette piece, parce 
que 1€ caractére de Melitus refembloit trop a celui du fer- 
gent delay Catbrée, dont il etoit allié. I me donna ]a tra- 
gedie de Mr. Tompfon a fon dernier voyage en Hollande. 
—Je le traduifis en Francois, et je veux bien laifler courir 
cette traduction, en attendant que je fafle imprimer I’ ori- 
ginal.’ 


, 2 ee ee ee | 


What could induce this Writer to impofe fo grofs a falf- 
hood on the public, we do not readily conceive; nor do we 
pretend to determine with what juftice the piece itfelf is at- 
‘tributed to the pen of Mr. Voltaire. We can take upon. us, 
however, to aflure our Readers, that the right hon. perfon- 
) age who is here faid to have given our Tranflator the origi- 
nal copy, has not been in Holland thefe eight and-twenty 
years; and that Mr. Thomfon was at that time as unknown 
to his Lordfhip, as Mr. Addifon, whom Mr. Thomfon never 
faw, was to him. 


So far, indeed, was Mr. Thomfon from having written, 
or his Lordfhip from having approved any piece of his, on, this 
{ubje&t, that when the death of Socrates was once recom- 


* An edition has been printed in London, by Nourfe. ' 
t Now Lord Lyttelton. 
mended 
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mended to Mr. Thomfon, by his friend the Bifhop of Derr, 
he judged it a fubject unfit for the ftage: in which opinion 
Lord Lyttelton ftrongly concurred. “Thus the whole'ftary of 
the original of this play is as fictitious as the reafon for its 
not having been aéted, viz. his Lordfhip’s alliance with the 
pretended Catbrée, an odious being created by the imagination 
of Mr. Fatema*, traduéfeur. 


It may not be unneceflary further to inform our for 
Readers, that this Writer has deceived them alfo in whorl 
has afferted about the reprefentation of another dramatic piece 
on the death of Socrates, at the theatre in London: no play 
on that fubject having as yet appeared. 


With refpeé& to the merits of the work itfelf, however, it 
is far from being contemptible; altho’ it be fomething irre- 
gular, and but little adapted to the ftage. It confifts only of 
three acts; and is written in profe. As tothe execution and 
defign, the Author has not confined himfelf ftrictly to hifte- 
rical fact; his plan is, neverthelefs, extremely fimple, and 
the characters well fupported. . 


* Probably intended to pafs on the public for Mr. Feytama, avery 
ingenious and elegant Writer, of Amfterdam, lately deceafed. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1760. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 





Art. 1. Obfervations on Bridge-building, and the feveral Plays 
offered for a new Bridge. Ina Letter addreffed to the Gentle- 
men of the Committee appointed by the Common-Council of the 
City of Londen, for putting in Execution a Scheme for building 
a new Bridge acrofs the Thames, at er near Black Friers. 
8vo. xs. Townfend. 


ITHOUT any reflection on the Gentlemen of the Com- 

mon-Council, it is natural to fuppofe, that many, even of 
their Committee, are unacquainted with the fcience of Amchiteéture ; 
an attempt, therefore, to affift and direét their judgment in the choice 
- of a perfon to execute a defign of fuch importance, is undoubtedly 
eommendable : the point is, whether it be as fkilfully, and-honeftly, 
executed:—but as thefe Gentlemen have ‘already decided the con- 
troverfy, \by making choice of that plan, which, after confultih 
the moft able Judges, appeared to them the mof eligible, we thi 
it unnecefiary to enter now into the merits of the caufe. 


B _ t Art 
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Att. 2. Truth developed, and Innocence proteéted: or the Merits 

qnd Demerits of the late Commander in Chief of the Britifp 
Forces in Germany fet forth, and proved from undoubted Facts 5 
and his Charaéter cleared from the accumulated Afperfions which 
have been caft thereon. Humbly addreffed to both Houfts of 
Parliament. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Scott. 


This Knight Errant, this Proteftor of Innocence, has ventured to 
‘attack the Author of the celebrated Letters to a late Noble Com- 
tnander. He obferves, that the ftile of that Writer is good and 
‘flowing,—that his arguments at firft fight, feem to carry weight with 
them—that his reproaches are keen, and his refleétions fevere: but 
he adds, that they are the moft malicious which a heated imagination 
could invent. ‘To prove this malice, he recapitulates all the objec- 
tions which have been made to thofe Letters, and which were lon 
fince obviated by the Writer himfelf. He likewife fubjoins fome dull 
and trifling reflections of his own: but we fhall dwell no longer on 
this fubjeét, a the public are well apprifed of the arguments on both 
fides. We fhall only add, that our Author's reafoning is without 
force, and that he is an utter ftranger to method and precifion. We 
advife him, therefore, not to undertake to be the Champion of Ip- 
nocence, till he has learned how to defend himfelf; for at prefent he 
is unguarded in almoft every paragraph. Rea 


Art. 3. De Linguis, Artibus, et Scientiis, Societatis, felicitatif- 
que humane fontibus atque fulcris Differtatio: In qua Doc- 
trine Laudes, ac Commoda; necnon, vitiorum quorundam ix 
docendo obreptorum, et it iy 9 docendi prediti, Charac- 
teres educuntur. PerC.H. L.H.P. 4to. 1s. Millar. 


By an Advertifement annexed to this Differtation, it appears, that 
young Gentlemen are boarded and taught Englifh, Latin, Greek, 
French, Mathematics, &c. by the Author, at Selling near Feverfoam. 
—If his defign in prefenting a Latin Differtation to the public, was 
to fhew how well qualified he is to teach the Latin language, he will 
not be difpleafed with us for inferting a fhort {pecimen of his ‘ftile 


and manner, which the Reader may judge of from the following 
Dedication. 


‘Ap OrnatTissimum YVirum, Gurtetmum, Comitem 
‘ MANDUESSEDENSEM, ‘TRiBUNALIS Recoir Summum 
‘ JupIceM. 


* Maximam falutem impertiens, differtationem hanc, fumma, qua 
* decet, reverentia, facilis, accipias quefo. Rard quidem, tale, an 
* unquam, opus aggreditur; et, utnemo, ego. Sed, vir digniflime, 
* hujus ergo, in culpa me, te non réprehenfurum, aut cuivis vitie 
* verfurum, fpero; cum bono animb, et honefto, omnes erga fcriph, 
* differtationemque qualemcunque edidi. . Nec humaniores Literas 
* profitentem pigeat, cogitata ad bonum publicum proferre fuoque, 
f ange nomen przfcribere; ex Literis, pro Rege, Patria, Juditi- 
* Dus, genereque humano, fi qua poteft, digna, utiliter agere. 
‘Ut 
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© Ut juftus es; facundie inherenti gratia; difertufque eloquif 


* preftas; caufas forenies et dicentium certamina, iterum, dirinify’ 
* Jucidé depingi:, wquus, fuum cuique jure, et juftitia adjudteas,y 


© faxit, tribunali regio, diu, felix, fauftus, prafis. Vive, vale}?iu 
Such 1s the Dedication—<As to the Differtation, it contains nothing 
that dcmands a particular account. a 


Art. 4. Every Farmer his own Farrier: Or the beft Metheds of 


Preventing and Curing the Injuries and Difeafes of that truly 
ferviceable Creature a Horfe: Laid down in a different Man- 
ner from what has iriherto appeared on this Subjec?: Chiefly 
from Cafes and Faéis; and performed by the chapeft Ingredi- 
ents. By William Ellis, late a Farmer at Little Gaddef- 
den in Hertfordfhire. 8vo. 2s. Od. Davis and Rey. 
mers. 


Merely a Col/efion of Receipts, intended for the cure of various 
diftempers incident to Horfes, Little or nothing is here to be met 
with, indeed, relating to the theory of thefe diftempers, or the pro- 
pofed methods of cure ; but the whole is alleged to be entirely found- 
ed upon experiince, which the Author fays, he ‘ always confidered as 
* the only Touchftone of Truth, and by that unering rule, every 
* particular here advanced, (he affures us) has been fufficiently 
* tried.” 

Jn order to keep a Horfe in Health, he recommends, frequently 
to fprinkle a little chamber-lye, made by young people, and kept 
three or four days, among his corn and hay. This, he fays, will 
improve his fkin, kill worms, purify his blood, increafe his appetite, 
and prevent his catching cold, 

He alfo fays, that half an ounce of Tobacco given at a time, a- 
mong a Horfe’s corn, and continued for a week, will prevent worms, 
cure greafy heels, and create a fine coat. P 

o 


Art. §. Adcmoirs of the Chevalier de *****, A Novel. Tran- 
fated from the French. 12m0. 38. Cooke. 


The Tranflator of this Novel informs us of its having firft made 
its appearance abroad, about fixteen years ago, and its Lappy reception 
among the delicate and polite part of the French nation. The IJan- 
guage, fays he, is the language of the heart; the fentiments are 
jut, delicate, and tender; all 1s foftnefs and delicacy of manners: 
all is pure nature and undifguifed fimplicity. 

But pray, Mr. Tranflator, are you jure you do not forget your- 
felf? ‘The delicacy and fimplicity of Madam de G and the 
Prefident, are they not admirable? You feem to pride yourfelf alfo 
greatly, that your Author’s narrative is founded in truth. It may be 
fo;. but we are very certain, his charatters are not drawn frag 
Nature. : 7 

This Novel, indeed, is of that kind wherein lovers retire to the 
excod to tell their adventures ; where fome of the principal perfan- 
ages are the beft creatures in the world, and others fuch fad devils.as 

; were 
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were never to be found in it; where the only motives to aftion aif 
thofe of accidental love and hatred ; and where the conduct of the 
whole is founded more on the caprice of paffion than the diciates of 
udence. 
sach Readers, however, as may have attained a certain degree of 
delicacy, will, probably, find entertainment in the perufal; and we 


may add, that the tranflation is tolerable. ’ K 
—n—k 


i i il ~~ 


Art. 6. London Courtfip; or a mew Road to Matrimony. 
Confifting of original Letters which paffid between a celebrated 
young Lady and her Suitors. 8vo. 1s. Thrufh. 


The fcheme of this piece of pick-pocketry appears to be this— 
An Advertifement is written in the perfon of a Lady, who wants a 
hufband ; which advertifement, the Pamphleteer fays, was inferted 
in a daily News-paper: in confequence of which, many letters were 
fent to the place appointed, from men of various rank and condition, 
aid who fet forth their refpettive qualifications, as anfwerable to the 
intention of the Lady’s Advertifement. The whole feems to be a 
moft wretched fpecimen of the lowett kind of Author-craft. 


Art. 7. The Illuftrious Unfortunate; or the Adventures of Uhj- 
Jes the Father of Telemachus. With the Hiftory of jeveral of 
the greatef? Heroes of Antiquity. Tranflated from the French 
8vo. 2vols. 5s. Noble. 


An old thing, with a new title. 


Art. 8. 4 Genuine Letter from a French Officer, late Prifoner 
of War in Ireland, to his Friend at Plymouth. 8vo. 1, 
Dublin printed, London reprinted, Burd. 


It is a favourite fcheme with Fnglifh writers, to affume the cha- 
racter of foreigners, when they have a mind to place the peculiarities, 
of foibles of their owa country in a point of view, more than ordi- 
narily ftriking and ridiculous. Of this kind of writing we have had ~ 7 
numérous fpecimens; at the head of which may be juftly placed, 

Lord Lyttelton’s Perfian Letters; and the pamphlet before us will, 

with equal propriety, bring up the rear. It is formed on an abfurd 4 
plan, and as poorly executed. The pretended Frenchman pens his 
obfervations upon Ireland, in broken Englifh ; and affeéts to be droll 
upon the cuftoms and manners of the inhabitants of Dublin; the 
Theatres and Performers there; the Routs, Drums, Affemblies, 
and many other curious paiticulars, fuch as (in the arch words of 
the title-page) ‘ were in feafon, in the months of November and de i 
‘ December, 1759.? The following account of the players may ; 
ferve as a fpecimen. 

“ I have be veri often at de Comedie *, vhere is dam high price; ‘ 
* two dw-es and more for de gallerie! von half carry you to de O- v4 


Be an Comedie, in French, fignifies the Playboufes only ; and not any Species 
ays. 


> - 
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“ prra at the Parserre + ; but, I am inform, dat de chef Comeditns 
* traite demlelve like de Men of Qualité, and de Actrices have latpe 
« fallairie, vich make de grand price. De be jufte as vid us; forme 
* good, fome baad. De principals are, Meffrs. Barrie, Ve 

* Mofope, Spaarke. Barrie be de fine perfon, tall and vell madéy 
* and do veri vell in de Tragedie, when he no take too much 
how he valk, ftaand, or torn about; dat often fpail all. Voodvar, 
vhen he do vell, is de inimitable; but he chufe to pleafe de Ca. 
naile too often, vich bring de moft monie. Mo/ope be de excel. 
lent for de Yragedie, vich agree vell vid his penne perfon, 
and vaice. ’Tis pity, vat Iam told, dat he vas taght by anoder 
at de firft, vich keep down his own genie. tied de contical 
dog, an mace laaf all de varld vid his grimace. Dey could no do 
vidout him. Dere be oder Comediens, who have dier merite,; 
Dere is von Foote; but I no like him, for mimique de Frenchman, 
* Dere is anoder, | forgette his name, who mimique noting but one 
* kettleedrum, romble romble, toutjours.’ 

He proceeds now to deicribe the Ladies of the Theatre, of whom 
he remarks; ‘ Dey are all, vidout exception, dam ogly, vid ded 
eyes; for vant of red on de cheeck, no brilliancy, no laife "tall, 
or concupifance vatever ; but, in deir vay of playing [vich be moch 
vorfe dan de Franch vay] one, too or tree, be ver good AGtrices, 
Von Madam Fizenrie, Morbleau! fright a me in von Tragedie. 
Tis de Franch Tragedie pot in Englis, de Andromache, vich do 
vonderfully peint de power of love in voman's heart, in aall de 
varieté of flrange pafhons dat come, von after t’oder, or all to- 
geder, vhen fhe refolve on von man, and no oder for {poufe. 
Mon dieu ! von time adore, von time hate de poor man ; vill have 
him kill, becaufe fhe love ; den kill de man dat kill him, becaufe 
fhe hate! Veri fine all! but heven garde me from de like love. 
In oder parts, Madam Fizenrie do vell: but is befte in one Furie. 
Madam D’ancere, vid a leetle more red, vould be veri lovely; 
and is juftely de Belle-Augloifc, but no de Fraxch Beaute ; and yet 
de moft gil/arde among dem. She pleafe moch all de Mibrs al; 
ways, do meny parts vell ’nouf, an may have vhat fallairie She 
pleafe’t, datis, fram de Mai/tre of de Comedie, as Atrice.’ 


+ The Pit in Paris, 
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Art. 9. The Philofophic Mirrour: Or general View of humédn 
Occonomy. Adapted to the Confideration of the learned and ‘un- 
Learned, the wife and the ignorant, of all Ranks and Degrees, 
of all Countries and Profeffions. In two Parts. The firh, 
containing the general Syftem of the natural and revealed Laws. 
The fecond, containing the different Branches of Mex's Occona- 


my in their feveral Stations of public and private Life. With 


proper Reflections for their due Difcharge thereof. 8vo. 5% 
Dublin. 


There is little in this performance to recommend it to the pernfal 
ef the ingenious Reader, excepting the benevolent fpirit with hich 
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the Author appears to be animated. Many of the general reflections 
which he has.added by way of application, are very juit atid: perti- 
nent; but his thoughts are thrown together with fo little regard to 
method; the fame things are fo often repeated ; the language is {6 
uncouth; and the fentences fo long and embarrailed, that a Reader 
of any tafte will be difgufted in almoft every page, R 3 


Art. 10. A ferious Addre/s to all Gentlemen of the Law, whe 
are zealous for promoting the Honour of their Profeffion. By 
an Attorney. 8vo. 1s. Withers, &c. 


A well meant Propofal for eftablifhing a fund, by voluntary fab- 
{ription, towards the relief of the widows and children of the Pro- 
fellors of the Law, who die without leaving a fufficient fupport for 
their families. If fuch an eftablifhment is expedient, it ought not, 
however, to be confined to the Law only: for it is too certain, that 
men of all the learned profeffions are, in faét, doomed to celibacy, 
by their incapacity of making a proper provifion for their widows. 
if they have not independant incomes, they are unable to fettle 
eg and their Widows being incapable of continuing their 

ufinefs after their deaths, are in danger of being left deftitute, if 
their hufbands do-not live to acquire fortunes. ‘This inconvenience is 
the more to be lamented, as it is to be prefumed, that Gentlemen of 
the learned profeffions are, by reafon of their education, better qua- 
lified than many others, to live in the conjugal ftate with fuch decorum 
and propriety as may enfure their own happinefs, and fet a good ex- 


ample to others. R d 


Art. 11. St. Thomas’s and St. George’s Hofpital compared. One 
Sheet, Folio. 6d. Kinnerfley. 


This is a kind of Feuille volante, as the French fay, a large loofe 
fheet of paper, printed on both fides, with a half fheet cover, on 
which the title is indorfed. It relates entirely to the management of 
the money fubfcribed to, and collected for, thefe two Hofpitals; 
making it appear, by the included accompts, which we are to fup- 

fe fair and authentic, that the money at St. George’s goes farther, 
in proportion to the numbers received there, than at St. Thomas’s. 
As we ought to fuppofe their provifions, medicines, attendance, and 
accommodations equally good in both Hofpitals, doubtlefs that whigh 
receives, cures, or relieves the greateft number of objects for an equal 
fum, muft beft fulfil the defign of the foundation; and propor- 
tionably encourage the continuance, or even increafe, of the fub- 
{criptions, 

n objefion feems to be infifted on, by the anonymous Editor of 
thefe Accounts, to the fixpenny Fees taken at St. Thomas's for Peti- 
tions, and to the money for Wafhing and Funerals. Toabolifh fome 
of thefe charges to the Patients, and to leffen the others, appears to 
have been the fenfe of aCommittee, on May 23, 1758. Whether 
this reformation took effeét or not, does not appear, that we can ob- 
ferve, from this paper: but we find, a Committee reported, May 30, 
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17:9,—* That the Salaries of all the Officers of St. Thothas’s 
* Hotpital were moderate and reafonable, and ought to be allowed, 
¢ —And that the Gentlemen concerned in the management of the 
¢ Hofpital, had condutted the affairs of it, in all refpetts, with the 
* greateit frugality, prucence, and humanity.’ 

we fhall conclude this article with the final ftate and comparifon 
of thefe accompts in the words of their preient Stater ; fuppofing, if 
there is any material error in them, fome of the Gentlemen of §f, 
Thomas's will demonttrate it in their own vindication. And though 
they fhould be exact and true, yet if there be any particularity in the 
fituation, or other circumiiance, of St. Thomas’s Hofpital, which 
unavoidably renders the iupporting and concuéting it more expenfive 
than St George’s, for an equal number of Patients, poflibly the 
Conduétor of St. Thomas’s may think fit to fpecify them to the pub. 
lic: in which cafe we fhall as impartially report the purport of theirs, 
as we do of this picce, inthe Author’s own conclufion, viz. 

* By the above calculations, [which are not a few] it appears, that 
the expence of 8433 Patients for one year, at St. Thomas's Hof- 
pital, amounted to the fum of 71641. And that the expence of 
maintaining the like number of Patients for one year at St.George’s 
Hoipital, in proportion to the number they now maintain, would 
amount to the fum of 61151. which is 10491. a year, lefs than the 
expence at St. ‘homas’s Hofpital, exclufive of 13321 per annam 
taken at St. Thomas’s Hofpital for Fees from the Patients, and for 
the board of Soldiers, which, together, makes the yearly expence 
of St. Thomas’s Hofpital'23811. per annum, more than the yearly 
expence of St. George’s Hofpital for the like number of Patients.’ 
—N.B. ‘ ‘‘here has never been any fort of Fee taken by the Off- 
‘ cers or Servants of St. George’s Hofpital, from the Patients or 
‘ Tradeimen, fince its inftitution. On the contrary, the Patients 
* are furnfhed both with money and cloaths at their diicharge,, as 
‘ often as the Board finds it to be neceffary, which amounts to ‘up. 
‘ wards of 601. per annum, the greateft part whereof is money col- 
‘ jected in the Poor’s Box, into which is put 10]. annually received 
‘ for the Board of the Hou‘e Surgeon, and alfo all the money re- 
* ceived for the Doard of Soldiers, which was not more than 51. 


‘ yearly.’ K 
POLITICAL. 


Art. 9. 4 Second Letter* from Liberty and Common Senfe to the 
People of Ireland Greeting. 8vo. 6d. Burd. 


There is fumething ingenious in the manner of this Addrefs, and 
the arguments thre¢ughout are fpecious and plaufible. It is intended 
as a reflection on the Irifh Patriots, who according to our Author, 
are only clamonrous for want of places and penfions. This, it mut 
be allowed, is too often the cafe: neverthelefs, men who ac from 
bad motives, may do things which are ufeful to fociety ; and though 
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fulfe Patriots proceed on felf-interefted principles, yet their oppofi- 
tion is feldom groundlefs. 

With refpeét to our Author. he feems to be a thorough-paced 
Courtier, though he artfully affects vaft zeal for Liberty, which he 
defines by a kind of Logic peculiar to himfelf. * Private Liberty,’ 
he fays, ‘ is neither changed nor transferred by the inftitution of pub- 
‘ fic Liberty, no more than men are changed ky the inftitution of 
‘ fociety. Private Reafon,’ he adds, ‘ is continued in public Law. 
¢ Private Will is continued in public Confent.’ This, indeed, would 
betrue, if the feveral parties who firft confented to what he calls the 
inftitution of public Liberty, were ftill exifting. But in their defcen- 
dants, the private will of individuals, &c is only implies, not con- 
tinued, in public confent. . 

Notwithftanding all our Author’s Sophiftry, he will never be able 
to deftroy the obvious diftin-ion between natural and political Li- 
berty: and, in truth, it is always a fign that a Writer does not mean 
fairly, when he attempts to be uncommonly fubtle. i. d 


Art. 13. 4 fhort but true Hiftory of the Rife, Progrefs, and 
happy Suppreffion of feveral late Infurreétions, commonly called 
Rebellions, in Ireland. In a Letter to his Grace the D—= o 
N. —. ByaFreeman. 8vo. 6d. Dublin printed, 
London re-printed, Burd. 





An ingenious ferio-comic Vindication of the people of Ireland ; 
occafioned by the late difturbances in Dublin, with a retrofpedtive 
defence alfo, of their behaviour in regard to the memorable Eleétion 
for that city, in 1749, when Mr. Lucas was obliged to fly the king- 
dom, and when Mr. Latouche was, in fo extraordinary a manner, de- 
prived of his Seat in the Houfe. 

The Author is likewife very pleafant upon the Rebellion, as he 
ironically ftiles it, of 1753: which, fays he, was happily extinguifh- 
ed without fhedding a fingle drop of civil blood.—‘* The Speaker,’ 
adds he, ‘ was made a Peer, with a fimall penfion of 20001. a year 
‘ forthirty years; the depofed Mafter of the Rolls was made Secree 
“ tary of State, with an addition of 1oool. a year to the falary. 
* The late rejected rebellious Prime Serjeant was made Chancellor 
‘ of the Exchequer, with alike addition to his pay; the rebellious 
* Penfioners had their former wages reftored, or exchanged for more 
‘ lucrative employments; and the Gentlemen of the Sword got 
‘ higher commiffions, as far as Governments or Staffs. All this is 
‘ known (continues the Author) to the principal board at which 
* your Grace prefides. Some think it no {mall encouragement to 
* fuch infurre€tions ; but the Government is the beft Judge.’ 

With regard to the late tremendous Infurre€tion, as the Writer, in 

ridicule, terms it,—after having traced its rife, progrefs, and fup- 
preflion,—he, like an honeft Advocate for his country, towards the 
conclufion, thus exprefles himfelf. 
“ T hope I fhall never fee the people denied the privilege of utter- 
ing their grievances, or afiembling, and civilly telling the Mem- 
* bers their jealoufies and fears, and general fentiments, concerning 

Rey. Feb, 1760. M * any 
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‘ any matter depending before Parliament.’—However, he ferioufly, 
and, we doubt not, fincerely difclaims the leaft defire to countenance 
riotous or unlawful aflemblies, efpecially near the Parliament Houfe, 
in time of feflion. He allows, that the people, in the late commo. 
tion, ran into fuch excefles as were not to be defended; yet at the 
fame time, he appears thoroughly convinced, that their anger was 
not without caufe: but for better explanation of this, we refer to the 
pamphlet. =" 

Art. 14. Abraham Trueman’s Letter to “fames the Scribe. Dub- 

lin printed, London reprinted, for Burd. 8vo. 6d. 


This may be underftood in Dué/in, but it feems altogether unin- 
telligible /ere. 


Art. 15. Anfwers to the Queries* in Defence of the Malt Dif- 
tillery. Wherein that Matter is attempted to be ftated clearly 
and briefly, with refpect to the Trading and Landed Intereft of 

: Great Britain and her Colonies: And fome Conclufions drawn, 
that may be much more ufeful to the Public at this Time, than 
the Queries that produced them. 4to. Is. Payne. 


The violent conteft which has fometime fince fubfifted with regard 
tothe Malt Diitillery, is one among other lamentable inftances, how 
far the oppofition of private interelt is capable of exciting animofity 
in fordid minds, and of difpofing them to prejudice their Opponents, 
and impofe upon the public, by !aboured mifreprefentations. 

The real merits of this Controverfy feem, in our opinion, to lie in 
avery narrow compafs: for if the drinking of fpirituous liquors is, 
as it is gencrally allowed to be, unwholefome, certainly that kind of 
Dittillery which furnifhes them at the cheapeft rate, muit be moft 
prejudicial. 

With refpec&t to the Queries in defence of the Malt Diftillery, they 
are, we think, very fully and clearly anfwered in the treatife before 
us. The Anfwerer infilts, that the fpirits endued with balfamic qua- 
lities, are lefs noxious than common Malt spirit, which has no fuch 
quality —That as Sugar, Melaffes, and Spirits are only Luxuries, it 
is for the advantage of the trading as well as the landed Intereft, to 
keep their price as high as may be, provided they are not fo dear as 
to encourage {mugeling ; while, on the other hand, Corn, and every 
other neceffary of life, fhould be, forthe fame reafon, cheap: there- 
fore to propote the Dittillation of A/a/s inftead of Sugar, in order to 
raife the price of Grain, is in effect to propofe the making of Luxu- 
ties cheap, and Neceffaries dear. 

Our limits will not permit us to ftate thefe Queries and Anfwers at 
large; and, indeed, it would in fome meafure be needlefs, as many 
of the Queries are totally foreign from the material point of confi- 
déeration. But to thofe who are defirous of a more particular ac- 
quaintance with this fubjeét, we recommend the perufal of this 


7. 


* The Querics were publifhed in the News-papers, 
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pamphlet, which will enabie them to form a juft judgment of the 


difpute. : R—d 





Art. 16. Full Anfwers to Mr. M. y’s Queries in Defence of 
the Malt Diftillery, fhewing it to be both a religious and politi- 
cal Sin to diftil Spirits from Corn, intended to fave Millions. 
8vo. Is. Scott. 


Thefe are other Anfwers to the fame Queries: but they are by no 
means fo copious, fo fenfible, and fatisfactory as the foregoing ones, 


R-d 


Art. 17. An Oration delivered before an Audience of Diftillers. 
By Baalzebub. 8vo. 6d, Scott. 


This devilifh Orator attempts to be very droll and pleafant on the 
fubject of the Malt Dittillery ; , but, by the name he has affumed, he 
feems to be very little acquainted with infernal charaCteriftics. For of 
all the Devils, we believe, Baa’zebub is leaft renowned for wit and 
humour. But, to give the Devil his due, our Orator does not appear 
fo much out of charaéter as one might fuppoie; for he difplays no 
more wit than Baalzebub did humility. In fhort, the filly conceit 
of this pamphlet, which is fpun out to thirty-eight pages, is a De- 
cree fuppofed to be made by Satan, which ordains—‘ That out of 
‘ every hundred of Diftillers that arrive from Great Britain, one fhall 
‘ be chofen by lot, who fhall' have exercifed the trade of a Diftiller, 
* at leaft five years before his arrival in the regions of darknefs, to be 
‘one of the Lords of his. Court, sand of his Privy-council, until the 
‘ number of one thoufand, at leaft, fhall be fo enobled from that 
‘ profeffion ; fo refpectable among the fallen Angels, and thofe of 
‘ the children of men, that love darkunefs rather than light.’ R- a 


Art. 18. The true State of the Britifh Malt Diftillery. Being 
a Defence of Mr. M—wb—y’s Queries. In wiich is focwn 
the great Importance of that Trade to the Landhelders of Great 
Britain. And the prefent Difpute between the Malt Difiiller 
and Sugar Planter is fully opened and explained. In a Letter 
toa Member of Parliament. By a Britith Freeholder. 8vo. 
Is. Stephens. 


Though this Writer profeffes that he is no otherwife interefted in 
the Difpute thaa as a Britith Freeholder, yet it requires but a mo- 
derate fhare of difcernmeut to perceive that he has not taken all this 
pains without fome immediate advantage, or the profpect of fome 
remote benefit. He apparently leans throughout to the fide of the 
Malt Diftiilery, aud has either purpofely or inadvertently omitted to 
take notice of many cogent arguments in the 4./wers ta the Queries. 
by fome claffical applications, we are inclined to fuppofe him a man 
of erudition ; and there is a certain vivacity in his flile, which, con- 
fidering the drynefs of the fubjeSt, renders his pamphlet not wholly 
unenteitaining ; but we can by no means allew him tobe aclofe and 
methodical Reaiouer. 
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As this matter will fhortly undergo the determination of the Le. 
giflature, we fhall not enter into the merits of the Queftion. We 
will only repeat what we obferved in general before, that if Gin is 
allowed to be generally pernicious, and it is to be had cheapeft by 
means of the Malt Diitillery, this, to us, feems a powerful reafon 
for continuing the prohibition. R—d 


Art. 19. Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled, Reafons why the ap- 
proaching Treaty of Peace fhould be debated in Parliament, Sc, 
In a Letter to the Author. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


This Remarker profeffes that he has no objection to the matter of 
the Pamphlet he undertakes to anfwer, but to the manner only: 
and he declares himfelf to be highly offended with the Author of 
the Reajons, &c. for his having addrefled One Gr.at Man only, -con- 
trary to the example of a late pesca ea who addrefled himfelf 
to Lwo Great Men. The Remarker, after paying fome compli- 
ments to the abilities of the Author of the firft-mentioned Pamphlet, 
adds, that he could not be ignorant of the impropriety of fuch a 
mode of feparate addrefs, and concludes, therefore, that he muft 
have a defign which is not avowed; the black, fays he, and malig- 
nant defign of a faction. In truth, however, he does not produce 
even the leaft colourable argument to countenance fuch an imputa- 
tion. But in the next article, the Author, who is very capable of 
anfwering for himfelf, {peaks in his own defence. Ru. ad 


Art. 20. Minifterial Ufurpation Dijplayed, and the Preragatives 

4 the Crown, with the Rights of Parliament, and of the 

rivy-Council confidered. In an Appeal to the People. 8vo. 
1s. Griffiths. 


A {fpirited and mafterly reply to the above Remarks. The Author 
eftablithes a very juft diftin&tion between the feveral capacities of 
Minifter and Privy Coun/ellor. He obferves, that the great Officers 
of State have no right, in their miniferial capacity, to interfere with 
the general direction of public affairs, out of their feveral depart. 
ments. It is as Privy-Counfellors alone, fays he, that they are in- 
titled to interfere with the general adminittration of national concerns 
In the next place, he clearly juitifies his mode of addrefs, by fhew- 
ing that he addreffed the Great Man merely in his minifterial capaci- 
ty: and he adds, that it does not become any one to fuppofe, that 
Two Great Officers of State, by their power and influence, fhare 
the a eymege: of this nation. He then proceeds to expofe the fatal 
confequences which may enfue from minifterial ufurpation, which, 
he obferves, can only be prevented by eftablifhing the due and con- 
ftitutional influence of the Parliament, &c. in the national councils. 
This leads him to offer farther and very cogent reafons, why the ap- 
proaching Treaty fhould be debated and concluded in Parliament. 
In the next place, he makes a very nice and accurate application of 
the following paffage from Montefquieu. 


‘ Montefquieu, 
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¢ Montefquieu, (fays he) very judicioufly diftinguifhes between 
« the Liberty of the Conftitution and the Liberty of the Citizen.— 
‘ The firft, he juftly obferves, confifts in the juff Difiribution of 
© Power among the three Orders of State: but the fecond depends on 
« the real fecurity of the fubjeét, or on the opinion which every one 
* entertains of his fafety.’ 

« It may happen that the Conftitution may be free, and yet the 
‘¢ Citizen may not be fo. The Citizen likewife may be free, and the 
‘ Confticution may not. In fuch cafes, the Conftitution will be free 
‘ by right, but notin fa#: and the Citizen will be free in fad, but 
¢ not by right. 

¢ Liberty, with regard to the Conftitution, depends on the due ex- 
‘ ercife of fundamental laws: but with refpeét to the Citizen, pre- 
‘ yailing manners, morals, and examples may give it exiftence. 

‘ Jt is obfervable that Montefquieu has exaétly defcribed our pre- 
¢ fent condition. Our Conftitution is free by right, but not in fad: 
* as Citizens we are free in fa, bat not by right. 

‘ The encroachment of paft minifterial ufurpation has deftroyed 
‘ the liberty of the Conftitution ; the morals and good examples of 
‘ the Sovereign and prefent Miniftry, have preferved the liberty of 
* the Citizen. 

‘ Butoh! I muft aguin repeat it, how precarious is that liberty 
which depends on the perfonal virtues of it’s Magittrates? As they 
cannot anfwer for the abilities and inclinations of their fucceffors, 
if we do not fecure our Freedom in point of right as well as fad, 
it my probably expire with our prefent Governors.’ 

The ingenious Author then obviates fome objections, which may 
be made to the mode of negociation he recommends: and concludes 
with moit fenfible and pathetic remonftrances, againft the unconiti- 
tuticnal exertion of minifterial influence. R-d 
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Art. 21. Reajfons for not reftoring Guadaloupe at a Peace. Ina 
Letter addreffed to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hallifax, 
firft Lord Commiffioner of Trade and Plantations, &e. In 
Anfwer to certain Animadverfions contained in a Letter to Two 


Great Men. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 


If this Aéthor would but have faid, —‘ I am of opinion, for 
‘ reafons alledged by former writers, that Guada/oupe ought not to 
‘ be reftored at a peace,’— he would, in thefe few words, have ex- 
prefled the fubftance of all that he has written in forty-fix pages. 
We are the more furprized at the gentleman’s taking all this trouble, 
fince he modeftly premifes in his introduétion, that *‘ The peor: Aa 
* being diftinguifhed as an Author, has been no inducement to him 
* to take his pen iuto his hand : — He has feen enough of the world, 
* (he adds) to defpife all vanity, and knows no ambition but that of 
‘ APPEARING to be a ¢rue Prote/tant and an boneft Englifhbman, 
Poor meek foul! We are concerned, however, that he fhould fo pub- 
licly acknowlege that all his ambition is to fave appearances We 
advife him for the future, however, always to keep an mind the fol- 
lowing reflection, — Malo effe quam videri. R-d, 
rt. 
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Art. 22. 4 Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to his Friend 
in Town, on his Perufal of a Pamphlet addreffed to Two 
Great Men, 8vo. 6d. Davis. 


Contains fome plain and fenfible obfervations on the Letter to 
Two Great Men. Our Author declares himfelf averfe to our pre- 
fent continental operations, which in truth, though expedient /ud 
modo, may be purfued improperly, and to too greatextent. He 
likewife differs with the Letter-Writer in thinking Canada of fuch 
importance, and Guadaloupe, &c. fo inconfiderable. In fhort, 
thefe points are all extremely problematical, and though they have 
been much agitet-d, we do net think that the advantages and dif. 
advantages on each fide, lave been yet iufficiently itated to warrant 


a pofitive conclufion on either. R-d 
Art. 23. A Plan of foort Heads of a Scheme, (for a Bill, if 


pafd into a Law) whereby this Nation may, for ever, keep 
the fole Manujacturing up of our Wool, by eafy and moft effec- 
tual Regulations aud Rejfiriétions, (to prevent the infamous 
Smuceling of our raw and combed Wool, and Woollen-Yarn) 

_and immediate!) thereby recover our decayed Woollen Trade to 
Turky, and ail other foreign Markets, as heretofore. Ta 
which are added, all the Forfeitures, Pains and Penalties, 
enacted by cur Laws, from the Original, in the 27 and 28 Ed. 
3. 1353, dwn to Geo. 2. 1758, relative to the Premifes, 
made againft the tranjporiing of our Wool and Woollen Yarn 
from oxt of Great-Britain and Ireland, to any Part or Parts 
beyond the Seas. Addreffed to, and now before Parliament. 
By George Bonnell, Gent. 4to. rs. Meres. 


The title-page fufficiently exprefies the purport of this pamphlet: 
and the heads of the propofed bill are too numerous for us to epi- 
tcmize Whether fuch a bill, i€ paffed into a law could anfwer all 
the ends propofed, as our fanzuine Author feems confident it would, 
experience will beft determine, We are of opinion, however, that 
the fubject merits the ferious attention of the legiflature. It is griev- 
cus to reflect, that fo many laws in being againii the running of 
wool, fhould be cluded to the fcandal and detriment of the nation.: 
and we hope, that the parliament will devife proper means to’ pre- 
vent future abuics in {9 effential a branch of manufaéture. R—d 


Art. 24. Some Thoughts on the Nature of Paper Credit,” relative 
to the late Failures of Bankers and Receivers in Ireland. Bya 


Free Citizen. 8vo. 6d. Dublin. 


This Gentleman did well to fign himfelf a free Citizen: for his 
expoftulations are, indeed, extremely free and bold. He inveighs 
violently agdinft the abufes cf the Bankers and Receivers in Ireland, 
and argues ftrongly againft their propofals for the fecurity of their 
Creditors, He appears, however, to be a man of knowlege and 

- acutenels: 
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acutenefs: but we muftadd, that his reflections would have loft none 
of their force, had they been more genteely and decentiy exprefled. 
The Spirit of Liberty has for fometime paft been fo ftrong in Ireland, 
that the Patriots ef that kingdom unhappily ufe improper means in 
the purfuit of meafures, which may, perhaps, be laudable in the 
end: in fhort, they feem to have more zeal than difcretion. R- a 


Art. 25. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. W. Pitt, Efg; Wherein 
the Utility and Neceffity of a well-regulated Militia is clearly 
demonfirated, Sc. By anEnglifhman. 8vo. 1s. Scott. 


All Impertinence. 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 26. Themiftocles. A Satire on Modern Marviage to, 
6d. Morley. 


If this Author be really young, as he infinuates, we hope he is 
rot fo violently enamoured with the Mules, as not to be able to bid 
them eafily adieu: fince we are much afraid he will never infinuate 
himfelf fo far into their good graces, as to engage them to favour 
his paflion. It were, therefore, better r perhaps, that he jhould time- 


ly beiake himielf to fome other amufement. 
3 K-21 


Art. 27. Phil and Harriet: A trueTale. With Infirufions to 
a Rofe: An Ode. In Paraphrafe on Waller and Crudeli. 
4to. 6d. Morley. 


The tale here paraphrafed may be feen, in the fixth number of 
the Bee, as it is faid to have been firft imagined by ‘Tomafo Crudeli, 
an academician of Florence. It would have alfo, been pretty enough, 
had it been elegantly verfified: but the peefent is a poor attempt ; 
from which, as well as the fubiequent ode, the writer diicovers him- 
felf either to be a very young poet indeed, or one that is an utter 


{tranger to the harmany of poetical numbers. 
8 y K-n-k 


Art. 28. Zhe Rendezvous, or Covent-Garden Piazza. A Satire. 
4to. 1s. Thruth, 


It feems it is become a cuftom with people of a certain charaéter, 
(not uncommon in the purlicus of Covent-Garden, to walk the piaz- 
za there, in the evening; in order to make, or to fulfil, aflignations— 
or for other fuch important and wor: hy purpofes ; and we have here 
a lively, fmart rhapfodical fketch of thefe gentry ; among whom the 
moft celebrated women of the town are ‘particularly pointed out. 
‘The moral of ‘this fatire is, the fubjeCting our paflions to the govern- 
ment of reafon, by fhunning thefe gil ~ baits—thefe delufive vota- 
ries of pl leafure. The advice is eood ; but the misfortune is, that 
ticre feeims litt 'e probability of its being much regarded by thoie for 
bom it was chiefly intended. Alas! how little does Virtue gain 

y preaching againft the Paffions? Her fareit way to conquer Vice, 
is oa affail her with her own weapons, to puton an alluring face, and 
M 4 win 
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win us to her embraces, rather by an amiable difplay of her own 
charms, than by decrying thofe of her rival —But we need fay the 
lefs on this head, as the fame thought has been fo lately and fo hap- 
pily illuftrated, by the Author of Tse Way to keep Him. 


Art. 29. Titus Vefpafian: A Tragedy. By the Author of Me- 
moirs of a Coxcomb. 8v0. 1s. 6d. Griffiths. 


The Author¥of this uxa#ed tragedy, modeftly acquiefces in the 
determination of the managers ; who it feems have refufed his per- 
formance the advantages of theatrical reprefentation. Yet it does 
not thence follow that it has not merit enough to fucceed on the 
flage. These are indeed feveral dramatic pieces, we might mention, 
that have met with applaufe in acting, and are not preferable, in 
our opinion, to this betore us. ‘The plot and moft of the fentiments 
are taken from the excclient Metaitafio’s opera, intitled, La C/emenza 
di Tito; a circumftance which the Author does not endeavour to 
conceal. Perhaps this piece may want nerve and force enough to 
enfure its fuccefs on the Britifh tage. In the reading however it has 
given us fome pleafure; and though our Author’s language be not 
the moft poetical, his principal fcenes are not wanting in that Ten- 
dreffe, as the French exprefs it, which is one very diflinguifhable 
charaéteriftic of, and perhaps effentially neceflary to, the perfection 


fy. | 
of dramatic poefy Kp) ase? K-n-k 
Art. 30. Mifcellanea Sacra: Containing the Song of Deborah 
and Barak, David's Lamentation over Saul and Fonathan, a 
Pindaric Poem, and the Prayer of Solomon at the Dedication 
of the Temple. By the late ingenious Mr. E. Tafwell. 
4to. 1s. Burd. 


As Mr. Pope has pronounced the Poet fupremely bleft in his Mufe, 
we need not be furprized that Mr. Tafwell fhould himfelf find gratifi- 
cation in writing the pieces which compofe his Mifcellanea Sacra. 
But, that any one, befide their Author, fhould fend them to the prefs, 
is a matter beyond our comprehenfion. N 


REticiouws and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 31. 4 Spiritual Voice ta the Chriftian Church, and to the 
ews; in an Explication of the Sabbatical Year of Mafes by 
the Gofpel of “fefus Chrift; in which the approaching Millen- 


nium ts fupported, and the different Durations of future Pu- 


nifbments are proved and confirmed by the two Revelations of 


God. By the Rev. Mr. Clarke, Author of the Effay on 
the Number Seven, and of the Calculations on the Prophe- 
cies of Daniel and John. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ‘Townfend. 


Mr. Clarice tells us, in his preface to this work, that his Effay on 
the number Seven*, was publithed to fhew the ground of expecting 


* Sce Review, vol, XX, page 624, 
fome 
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fome great fpiritual revolution on a feventh period of time; ant 
that his calculations:on the Prophecies of Daniel and John, were 
wrote by a fupernatural light, altogether new and extraordinary to 
him. ‘The fpiritual explanation of the Sabbatical Year, he fays, 
js offered to the Chriitian Church, with a view of fupporting the 
expectation of the Millennium near at hand; and of unfolding 
{omewhat more fully the nature of Regeneration, or the Spiritual 
Kingdom of God within his people in this lite. 

As to the merit of the work, we fhall only fay, that the Author 
feems to have a very lively and fruitful imagination, but does not 
appear tous, to be under the guidance of /rpernetural light. 


Art. 32. Habitual Religion explained and recommended, in Three 


Sermons preached at Taunton, September 1759. By ‘Thomas 


Amory. 8vo. rs. Waugh. 


‘Thefe Sermons are dedicated to the congregation of Proteftant 
Diffenters of the new Meeting in Taunton. Mr Amory tells us, 
that as the tendernefs of bis regard, for a people, among whom he 
had fpent many years, would not admit his preaching a farewell Ser- 
mon in form, he thought the end of fuch a difcourle might be as 
well anfwered by clofing his Miniitry wich the fentiments contained 
in thefe Sermons, as fupplying fome of the muit powerful motives 
and encouragements to a life of uniform piety and goodnefs,—— 
They are plain, ferious, fenfible Difcourfes, from thele words, I fal. 
xvi. 8. Lbave fet the Lord always before me; becau.e be is at my rig hi- 
hand, I foall nct be moved. 


Art. 33. A clofe View of Death and its fubfequent Immortali- 
ties; (a) giving a large Account of the Primitive Chrijtians, 
who conduéted their Lives by thofe Views (b). With a pre- 
vious Difcourfe, briefly, but fully, demonftrating the Truth of 
Chriftianity, and, in confequence of that, urging moj? earneftly 
to folemn Confideration(c). The whole with vigour enforced by 
an awful Frontifpiece, exhibiting one of our deplorable Bodies 
putrefying in the Vault. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 

(a) ‘This part of the work before us, which, from the turn of the 
title-page, one would think fhould conititute the main body of the 
Author’s defign, confilts of fcarce eight pages and a half, tho’ the 
whole book is extended to no lefs than three hundred and four,— 
As Mr. Cannon feems to be a well meaning man, tho’ certainly not 
well qualified for an advocate in defence of religion, proper for con- 
vincing the cavilling wis of the pre:ent age; we hall omit giving 
any dire&t opinion of his performance, out of a juit regard to the 
iubje& of it,—undoubtedly a foletan one! However, if the Reader 
infifts upon a fpecimen, let him take the very fr/ paragraph of this 
Che View of Deat» ; which we have feletted mer-ly becaute it is the 
Jr, and as likeiy as any other to convey a true idea of the Author’s 
manner of treating his fubjeét. 

“* Look at that head: [ia the front-/piece,| infpe&, I tell thee, 

yonder fkull, from whofe right eye hole flides forth the filent de- 

** vourer. 
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* vourer. Whom tell 1? Thee in particular, thou man of tafte, 
‘* who determineit to have thy pride fomented, thy palate pampered 
** thy lechery gratified, thy diefs diftinguifhed, thine houfe orna- 
«« mented. ‘Thou doft look inquifitively. Then wherefoever thoy 
“* art, may this thought be thy companion ; that quite as certainly 
‘«¢ the-worm will perforate that orb of thine, which now colleéted to 
‘* a point, darts into this fight of mortality.” 

(b) Anabridgment of Cave’s Primitive Chriftianity. 

(c) This previous Difcourfe, tho’ hinted, in the title-page, to be 
only a bricf one, occupies 141 pages; but confifts of little more 
than extracts from £ hard’s Ecclefiaflical Hifory, Doddridze’s Family 
Expofitor, Pafchal’s Thoughts on Religion, and Doolittle on the Lord's 
Suprer ; together with a few pious, tho’ fomewhat enthufiaftic, Re- 
ficctions of the Author’s own. P 


’ 


Art. 34. Free Grace indeed! Set forth in a Scriptural View 
A the Principle of Grace wrought in the Heart of the Spirit, 
ty Samuel Pike. 12m0. 1s. Buckland. 


We are told, in the preface, that —‘ a note of admiration is af. 
‘ fixed to the general title, in order to exprefs in the feweft words 
‘ and in the cleareft language, the central defign of this perform- 
* ance ::—wherein the Author endeavours to prove, that gofpel- 
crace is perfectly free, unconditional, abfolute, and immediate ; ‘ re- 
* quiring nothing for the helplefs finner to do or endeavour towards 
‘ obtaining an intereft in the divine favour :’ but—‘ affording relief 
‘ previous to the exertion of any act of ours.’—See Pref. p. il. 
4 Mr. Pike’s method of argumentation upon this abitrufe fubje&, is 
' far from being fo clear and fatisfactory as might have been withed, 
and even expected, in one, who hopes that what is here written may 
prove ‘a happy means of frking conviétion into the confciences of 
fome.’ See Pref. p. iv.—— Notwithitanding this hope, yet he him. 
felt is fo candid as to own, at p. 87. that feveral particulars, ad- 
vanced by him, may, perhaps, ‘* appear fomewhat confufed, or may 
** require aclofe attention to take them clearly in :’?——in which 
laft acknowledgement, we entirely concur in his opinion. Pp 


Art. 35. Simple Truth vindicated: in fundry important theologi- 
cal Queries; which are examined and refolved by the Scriptures 
only: under four Heads; namely, 1. The Knowledge of the true 
God. 2. Exhortations to Faith and Obedience. 3. The Nature 
and Effects of juflifying Faith. 4. The Nature, Manner, and 
Evidences of the Work of the Spirit of God on the Hearts of 


iicn. 12mo. Is. Buckland. 


The writer before us very jufily obferves, in his preface, that the 

4 mott abfurd imaginatioas have claimed the fan&ion of God’s word, 
by 2 pretence to evidence in the divine records. And certainly no- 

thing has been more common than for men to appeai to thofe iacred 

oracles of truth, in fupport of very different opinions: not always 

confidering, that one part of f{cripture fhould never be interpre'ed in 
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direé&t oppofition to another, but each fhould be fo underftood, as 
may ‘beft coincide with the manifeft intent of the whole. This, we 
think, our Author has zor always ftridly regarded. _ For inftance, at 
p. v. of the Pref. he fays,—* If we grant any tendency of the mind 
‘ towards God, or the moft feeble effort towards belicving in an un- 
‘ believer, preparatory to, and qualifying him for acceptance with 
‘ God; we give up this truth, ‘* that it as not of him that awilleth, 
“ nor of him that runneth, but of God that fbeweth mercy.” 

But did not the angel tell Cornelius, whilita Heathen, Ty prayers 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God? Aéts x. 4. And 
did not St. Peter directly afcribe Cornelius’s acceptance with God, to 
this very memorial, at the 34th and 35th verfes? Where he fays, of 
a truth I perceive that God is no refpecter of-perfons: but in every na- 
ticn, be that feareth him, and worketh righteoufne/s, is accepted with 
him. ; 

At p. 39. when treating oz the nature and effects of Juft frying faith. 
he aiks this gueftion;—‘ Is juftification in any jenfe whatfoever 
‘ by cur works either of body or mind ?—And having anfwered in 
the negative, he brings the ufual texts from St. Paul, to thew, that a 
man is juflifed by faith, without the deeds of the law. Rom. iii. 28. 
And certainly »o chriffian can ever hope to be juftified by the deeds 
of the law of Moyes; which was the point here argued by St. Paul. 
But that he never meant extirely to exclude gcod works from their pro- 
per fhare in our falvation, may clearly enough be gathered from his 
cwn words, i the preceding chapter: where he fays, that God 
‘ will render to every man according to bis deeds: to them who b 
* patient continuance in we/l-doiug, feek for glory, and honour, and 
‘ immortality ; eterna! life: but unto them that are contentious, and 
‘ do net obey the truth, bat obey unrighteoufnefs, indignation, and 
‘ wrath; tribulation and anguifh upon every {cul of man that doeth 
evil, But glory, honour, and peace, to every man that qworketh 
‘ good.” Rom. il. 6—10. And a greater than St. Paul, even he 
upon whom our faith itfeifis built, hath exprei-ly told us, that— 
‘ The fon of man fhall come in the glory of his Father, with his 
‘ angels; and then he fhali reward every man according to bis works.’ 


Matt. xvi. 27. P 


Art. 36. 4 Charge delivered at a Vi/:tation, held for the Arch- 
deaconry of Northumberland. IntheYear 1759. By Thomas 
Robinfon, D. D. Archdeacon of Northumberland. to. 
Od. Printed for Charnley at Newcaftle, and fold by 
Richardfon in London. 


This very fenfible difcourfe appears to have been peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the various circumftances of the perfons and place, where, 
and before whom, it was delivered. For we find the Doéor ad- 
drefling his aucience, in a particular manner, as cierg¢ymen, whofe 
lot had fallen in the moft remote part of their native country ; far 
diftant from its capital city; excluded from the zotice of men in pow- 
er, incapable of acquiring the triendfhip and patronage of thofe who 
haye the great preferments and dignities at their difpofal ; and,-as 
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borderers upon a country, whofe eftablifhed church, tho’ agreein 
with us in fundamental doétrines, is yet in its forms of worfhip, an 
ecclefiaftical government, very different. The peculiar duties, be. 
nefits, or difadvantages arifing from the feveral circumftances above- 
mentioned, are pointed out in a clear, and, generally, a fatisfa€tory 
manner: tho’ we cannot help thinking that he Jays rather too great 
a ftrefs upon the difadvantages confequent upon a Clergyman’s rg. 
moval from one parifh to another :—an inconvenience that can never 
be avoided, whilft the prefent difparity in the value of ecclefiaftical 
preferments continues. from hence, however, the archdeacon draws, 
what he efteems, the moft material objection againft pluralities, 
What he fays . this point, may ferve asea fpecimen of his man- 
ner of writin * Of the feveral objeétions to a plurality of be- 
* nefices, this, tho’ | remember not to have heard it mentioned, is, 
‘ in my judgment, the moft material of all; that in one of chest 2 
* deputy muft be employed ; whofe ftipend, however decent and 
‘ fuitable, yet feldom is, or tidioed can be, fufficient to make a man 
“ of credit and character confider his curacy as his final /ettlement, 
‘ and not to be perpetually looking out for fomething more advan- 
“ tageous and independent; in which cafe, he will be fubject, and 
¢ his parifh with him, to all the inconveniencies incident to profpedts 
“ 
* 





and defires enlirged in proportion to the opportunities of advance. 
ment ; which capital defe were it poffible to remedy with regard 
© to curates *, it micht not —— be fo eafy to demonttrate the 
* dottrine of pluralitics indefenfible, as fome eminent perfons, juftly 
‘ revcred for their learn’ ng and piety, have conceived it to be.’ 





* If the DcGor wishes to remedy this capital am as he calls it, by tying a 
worthy clergyman wr to a plural ift’s curacy, s his final fettlement, for life; 
what would become of that 5 ae ‘able incitement to induftry and application, natue 
rally arifirtg from we founded hopes of advancement, in that part.cular profeffion, 
to which a man has dedicated the whole of his labours? P 


Art. 37. A Brand plucked out of the Fire, exemplified in the 
— e of John Grifith, late Paftor to a Church of 


Chri/?, meciing ii Red-¢ i} ‘ofs- -Street, Lon don. I2mo. IS. 


Le WIS. 


From this acccunt we Icarn the following notable particulars: 
- That the nag is by trade a Clog-maker, and by profeffion a 
Me thodit Parfon ; That the Church of Chritt meeting in Red- 
Crofs-Street, is ie: up of a one of odd mortals, who had u‘ed this 
their learned paftor unjuft/y ; and, 3. That the Great Founder of the 
Chriftian Faith, (whofe name we are unwilling to proftitute on this 
unworthy occafion) has again revifited the earth, in order to make 
one in a band of Methodilts! Take the man’s own words for it, 
extracted from his curious account of thefe bands : 
The bands fo called, confifted of fix or eight of the brothers 
¢ ae were looked upon by the minitters, as near as they could 
juige, to have a knowledge of Chrift experimentally in their 


— bm 


‘ hearts. Thefe met together by themfelves once a week, at one of 


‘ their houfes, or elfewhere, from the hour of feven to nine in the 
« evening 
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¢ evening, and in their meeting they fpent the me in finging, pray- 
‘ ing, and {peaking their experiences to each other in order, allowing 
‘ time for each other to fpeak, and Chrift, according to his promife, 
‘ has condefcended to make one in the midit of them many a time, 
‘ J being a witnefs of the fame from my own experience.’ 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


1. GPP crowneth the Year with Gcodn-fs,—preached at St. Tho- 
mas’s, January 1, 1760. For the benefit of the Charity- 
{chool in Gravel-lane. By Thomas Amory. Waugh. 


2. At the chapel of the Magdalen-Houfe, Jan. 27, 1760, before 
his Royal Highnefs Prince Edward. By W. Dodd, M.A. Davis. 


3. In Lambeth chapel, at the confecration of the Right Reverend 
William Warburton, D. D. Lord Bifhopof Glocefter: January 20, 
1760. By Thomas Newton, D. D. Chaplain in ordinary to his Ma- 
jetty. ‘Tonfon. 


4. Before the Houfe of Commons, Jan. 30, 1760, being the An- 
niverfary of King Charles’s Martyrdom. By Charles Burdet, M. A. 
Reétor of Guildford in Surry, and Chaplain to the Hon. Houfe of 
Commons. Knapton. 

5. ——— at QUEBEC. In the Chapel belonging to the Con- 
went of the Urjulines, Sept. 27th, 17593 occafioned by the Succefs 
of our Arms in the Reduétion of that Capital: Preached at the Re- 
queft of Brigadier General Monckton, and by Order of Vice-Ad- 
miral Saunders, Commander in Chief. By the Rev. Eli Dawfon, 
Chaplain of his Majefty’s Ship Sterling-Caftle; on board of which 
the Vice-Admiral hoifted his Flag, during the Siege. Griffiths. 

A Sermon preached by an Englith Proteftant, in a Popith Pulpit, 
is a Circumftance that will, doubtlefs, attract every one’s notice, but 
a Difcourfe delivered, by Britis Authority, in the Capital of the 
nobleft Province of France, is a circumftance too, that muft give pe- 
culiar pleafure to every Britifh fubjeét. Another circumftance, alfo, 
which ftrikes us on this occafion, may be worth mentioning ; viz. 
That we here fee a ftrong confirmation of the juft fenfe which the 
nation in general entertained, both of the merit of the exploit by 
which we were put in poffeffion of that Capital, and of the great- 
nefs of our lofs, in the death of the excellent Commander. For 
Mr. Dawfon, then on the fpot, and immediately after the accom- 
plifhment of that great event, fpeaks of the Conqueft and the Con- 
queror in almoft the fame terms that have been fince, we had almott 
laid, ecchoed here, by the united voice of a grateful People. 

‘ Gur particular thanks, fays he, are farther due toAlmighty God, that 
* the conqueft we have made (all things confidered) has coft us no 
* dearer :—Peace be to thofe gallant fouls who fell a generous facri- 
‘ fice to the honour and fervice of their country !—The lofs indeed 
* of a great and able General, whofe memory we revere, and will 
* be ever dear and precious to Great Britain, muft confiderably a- 
* bate our tran{ports of joy; as it deprives us of thofe fair hopes 
“which we might juftly have entertained of his future great utility 
and fervice to his country. But though it may cool our tranfport 
5 ‘* of 
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‘ of joy, it ought not to abate the warmth of our gratitude to the 
* Supreme Being, for his favour and affiftance. 

* Providence is pleafed oftentimes, for the wifeft purpofes, to mix’ 
fome alloy with the bleflings he vouchfafeth to beftow, to correg 
that levity and vanity, which the height of fuccefs too commonly ' 
infpires. ‘The Cyprefs and the Laurel generally grow together, 
and flourifh in the fame foil. But whence thefe tears in the day of 
triumph !—/!ardon me I blame them not. The venerable 
image of your deceafed General arifes to your imagination !—They 
gufh fpontaneous from an honeft fountain !——They are the tears 
of piety and gratitude ;-=———=the natural tribute due to his illuftrious 
merit ! 

« But, remember he is greatly fallen! Tell how 4e fell, ye proud 
towers !—Ye ramparts !—were ye not witneffes? Speak with 
what a blaze of glory you faw the Heroe furrounded !—Tell how 
ye fhook to your foundations at the prefence of the Conqueror! 
Tell how you faw your numerous hofts, like the duft, {cattered 
over the plain!—Tell how vainly they fought fhelter amidft thefe 
ghaftly ruins !—Ye mountains of Abraham *, decorated with his 
trophies, tell how vainly ye oppofed him, when he mounted your 
lofty heights with the ftrength and {wiftnefs of an eagle !—Stand 
fixed for ever upon your rocky bafe, and fpeak his name and glory 
to all future generations !—Ye ftreams of Lawrence! and propiti- 
ous gales! {peed the glad tidings to his beloved country! and let 
Britannia foon receive the lait, the richeft pledge of her Heroe’s 
filial duty and affection ! Ye heralds of fame +t, already upon 
the wing, ftretch your flight, and {well your trumpets with the 
glory of a military exploit through diftant worlds! An exploit! 
which, for the finenefs of addrefs in ftratagem! the daringnefs of 
the attempt! and the fpirit of its execution! fhall take rank with 
the choiceit pieces of ancient or modern ftory in the Temple of 
Fame, where it remains immortal ! Whilft, we truft m God, 
HE is gone to take poffeffion of that more fubitantial Immortality ; 
into which all Patriots ; all lovers of Virtue and Mankind, who 
hold their lives in ready refignation to the Call of Ged and their 
Country, will moft affuredly enter.’ 
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* Mountains fo called, near Quebec. 


+ Alluding to the Expreffes, fent with the News of the Surrender of Quebec, to 
Great Britain and the Continent of America. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS, continued. Vid. our Lift for December 
and January laft. 
I. At Tiverton, Devon. By John Kiddell. Ward. 
2. National Blefings an Argument for Reformation,—at Aberdeen, 
By Alexander Gerrard*, M. A. Profeffor of Divinity in the Ma- 
rifhal College. Aberdeen printed, and fold by Millar in London. 


3. By Edward Pickering Rich, M. A. Reétor of Bagendon in 
Glocefterfhire. Stevens. 





* Author of the Effay on Tafte.=See Review, vol. XX. p. 532. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To be added to the MiscELLANEOUS. 


Jin Epifile to the Right Honourable Philip Earl of Chefterfield. 
To which is added, An Eclogue. By William Dunkin, D.D. 
8vo. 1s. Dublin printed, London reprinted, for R. Grif- 
fiths, in the Strand. 


This pamphlet confifts of two diftin€ parts: the firft and largef, 
confilts of an exquifitely humourous Epifile to Lord Chefterheld, 
enned in the Character of an hackney Author, in the pay of Mr. 
George Faulkner of Dublin: the fecond, is an Eclogue, iacred to 
the memory of the late learned Dr. Lawfon, Author of the Lectures 
upon Oratory, of which we gave an ample account, in the XXth 
volume of our Review, p. 63.- It is an clegant poem, and worthy 
the ingenious Affociate of Mr. Francis, in their much applauded 
tranflation of Horace. The following paffages may ferve both as a 
{ketch of the late Doétor’s charaéter, and of this poetical part of Dr. 
Dunkin’s performance. 


| Poffefs’d by Phoebus and the mufeful pow’rs, 
He gayly play’d thro’ Fancy’s painted bow’rs, 
Yet, foon revolting from her fairy train, 
He check’d the fallies of his youthful vein. 
His growing mind, extended, and unfurl’d 
Beyond the flaming limits of the world, 
Launch’d into regions, whither Newton foar’d, 
Regions by former Sages unexplor’d, 

Above the fun, above the ftarry train, 

Nor devious wander’d thro’ the liquid plain, 
Like Epicurus, buoy’d with bubbie-blifs, 

Loft, and bewilder’d in the vaft abyfs. 
Exploring Nature's univerfal laws, 

And tracing from Effects the diftant Caufe, 

By Reafon iteering to the port of Truth, 

He prov’d the mental manhood of his youth : 
And mix’d, acknowleg’d in thefe envious days, 
Minerva’s Ivy with Apollo’s Bays. 

Some foar to Science on Ambition’s wings, 
And court the Goddefs for the praife the brings : 
But his incentive was a nobler flame, 

The love of Wifdom, not the luft of Fame; 
Nor was his mind in Speculation deep 

Alone awake, but to the world afleep. 

His active fpirit trom the moral page 
Transfer’d her part, and praétis’d on the ftace, 
Thro’ fcenes as various as the human face, 
Could {till preferve her charaéter with grace, 
And all the fhafts of baneful Envy foil, 

Calm and ferene amidit this mortal coil. 

So fome fair veifel, freighted with a itore 

Of Indian treafure for the Britifh thore, 
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Well mann’d, and rigg’d, a floating foreft rides, 

And braves the boift’rous winds, and ftems the roarmg tides, 
Some hoard the talents of the free born Mute, 

And heap up Learning, which they aever ufe, 

But |.awso.»’, lamp refulgent glory hed, 

Aloft fufpended, and by Pallas fed. 

When with engaging, unaffected air, 

The ereat Protefior grac’d the Critic’s Chair, 

What excellence appear’d in what he taught ! 

What weiyht of Argument, extent of Thought, 

And encrgy of Stile, fublime, refin’d, 

And fimply clear, the Mirror of his Mind! 
Nature in him had fo perforin’d her part, 

She left but little for the work of Art: 

Yet Art marure, from all the ftores of Greece 

And Rome, adorn’d this finifh’d Matter-piece : 

He fat unrival’d on her envy’d throne, 

And ev’ry grace and beauty were his own. 

As choral Planets at due diftance run, 

Revolving fubjecéts, round the regal Sun ; 

‘| he younger Genii round his orbit, charm’d 

With all his precepts, by his influence warm’d, 

Obfequious mov’d, and in their prefent night 

Imbibe his fervour, and refleé his light. 

Self-pois’d, attractive with collective force, 

He could inform, and moderate their courfe: 

High as her head celcftial Science rears, 

He reign’d the center of their lucid {pheres, 

Infufing lite and motion thro’ the whole, 

Like his own Pla:o’s univerfal foul. 





** A Letter from Chichefter, figned T.S. charges us with 
having overlooked a Book publijhed in February 1759, and entitled, 
“* A Letter written in the Year 1730, concerning the Quef- 
** tion, Whether the Locos fupplied the Place of a Human 
*¢ Soul, in the Perfon of Jesus Curist.” Jf T.S. will 
give himfelf the trouble of turning tothe XXth Volume of our Re- 
wiew, page 234, feq. he will find, that we have not over-looked 
the Pte book: nor were we unaware, that it is the Produ€tion of a 
‘© Mafterly Hand.” 


Mitrt1a Porior is miftaken if he thinks we intended any 
Reflection on the Militia, in our laft, by inferting the Ex- 
tract from the Subfcription Soldier. The lines quoted fhew 
that Writer’s opinion of the Militia, not our’s. As to contro- 
verting what the Author either faid or thought, we could not 
deem it worth while, efpecially in a flight Catalogue Article: 
a0 a farcafm, it was imagined, might fufficiently expofe 
itfelf. 














